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FOREWORD 



This report examines the practices of vocational education 
programs that serve limited English-proficient (LEP) students 
without the benefit of federal bilingual vocational training (BVT) 
funds. Up until now, most research efforts have focused solelv on 
the federally funded BVT program. 

The author visited seven areas of the United State with large 
numbers of LEP persons: South Florida, Southern California, 
Connecticut, Metropolitan New York, Southeastern Michigan, Coastal 
Texes, and North Cencral New Mexico. Approximately two secondary, 
two adult or postsecondary and one industry-based program were 
visited in each site. She interviewed administrators, vocational 
teachers, ESL teachers, counselors, and job developers who work 
with LEP students as well as LEP students themselves. 

The results of this study are contained in the case studies 
(see Chapter 3) as well as in cross-sites summaries (see Chapter 
4). This information will be useful to policymakers and planners 
at the national, state, and local levels as well as to all 
practitioners who work with LEP vocational students. This report 
will also be useful to staff involved with federally funded BVT, 
BVIT, and BVMMT programs as well as refugee assistance personnel. 
This study was conducted in the division of Applied Research and 
Development at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. 

Sincere appreciation is due to the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education, United States Department of Education, who 
sponsored this research. This project would not have been 
possible without the cooperation of the members of the technical 
advisory panel: 

o Mr. James Baxter, Manager, Advanced Micro Devices, Santa 
Clara, California 

o Dr. Curtis Bradley, Professor, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Florida International University, Miami, 
Florida 

v 
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o Ms, Mary M. Galvan, Educational Consultant, Austin, Texas 



o Mr. Reinaldo Perez, Associate Director, Bilingual 

Vocational Industrial Training Program, Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti , Michigan 

o Mr. Dale Rezabek, Consultant, State Council on Vocational 
Education, Sacramento, California 

o Mr. Saul Sibirsky, Consultant, Bilingual Vocational 
Education, Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Special appreciation is extended to the following National 
Center staff members: Dr. Richard Miguel, Associate Director, 
Applied Research and Development Division; Dr. Joan E. 
Friedenberg, Research Specialist and Director of the project? Dr. 
Robert Gordon, Research Specialist, for his assistance in the 
preparation of this report; Judith Goff, Program Associate, for 
her assistance on the project; Sandra Pritz, Program Associate, 
for her review of the manuscript; Judith Balogh, for her editorial 
work; Lorna Calvert, for her contributions to the project as well 
as manuscript preparation. 

Additionally, sincere thanks is extended to Mr. Nick Kremer, 
California State University-Long Beach; Ms. Jeanne Lopez-Valadez , 
Northwest Educational Cooperative; Dr. Robert E. Taylor, Executive 
Director Emeritus, National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education* Ms. Kancy Smith, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, United States Department of Education; Ms. Laura Karl, 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education, United States Department 
of Education; and Ms. Florence Jackson, New York City Board of 
Education, for their careful and invaluable reviews of the 
manuscript. Finally, we wish to thank the many vocational 
educators, students, and industry-based trainers who so cheerfully 
participated in this study. 



Chester K. Hansen 

Acting Executive Director 

The National Center for 

Research in Vocational 

Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Limited English-proficient (LEP) persons, who speak a native 
language other than English, are between 28 and 44 million people 
in the United States. They are Hispanic, Asian, European, Middle 
Eastern, Native American, and African. They are more likely to be 
below the expected grade level, school drop outs, and unemployed 
or underemployed than the national average. They face 
difficulties in seeking, keeping, and advancing in jobs due to 
language barriers, low levels of education, and discrimination. 

Congress recognized the need to provide vocational 
instruction to LEP persons through the vocational Amendments of 
1974 and 1976 and, more recently, through provisions made in the 
1984 Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act. These pieces of 
legislation have provided funds for the creation of a limited 
number of national bilingual vocational training V BVT) programs. 
With the experience gained from these special federal programs, 
the BVT Model, which is considered the ideal instructional 
delivery system for LEP vocational students, has been developed. 
Although the federal government has funded several research 
projects related to the problems and successes of implementing the 
BVT model, these research projects have been limited to observing 
only the specially funded federal projects. Consequently, it was 
not known whether the rest of the country (i.e., vocational 
programs that serve LEP students without the benefit of these 
special federal funds) has benefited from the development of this 
model . 

The purpose of this research was to gain a broad perspective 
of the practices of vocational programs that serve LEP students 
without che benefit of federal BVT funding. More specifically, 
the objectives were as follows: 

o To determine the degree of participation of LEP students 
in both secondary and adult vocational education programs 
that do not receive federal BVT funding. 
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o To identify the problems as well as the successes programs 
nave had in incorporating the components of the BVT 
model . 

To meet these objectives, case studies were conducted in 
seven areas of the United states with high numbers of lep persons: 
South Florida, Southern California, Connecticut, Metropolitan New 
York/ Southeastern Michigan, Coastal Texas, and North Central New 
Mexico. Approximately two secondary, two adult, and one industry- 
based vocational program were visited in each area, and interviews 
were conducted with administrators, teachers, counselors, 
placement specialists, and students in each site. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the author's 
observations across all sites: 

o Improved assessment and record-keeping techniques as well 
as consistent policies are needed co know precisely the 
degree of participation of LEP students in vocational 
education programs in most places. 

o Better information about vocational education programs 

needs to be disseminated to LEP students. LEP students in 
secondary schools must rely on guidance counselors who 
usually "counsel" LEP students into academic programs. 
Many counselors appear to have biases against vocational 
education, and bilingual instruction is usually available 
only in academic programs. In addition, there is 
a need for promotional materials developed in languages 
other than English. Bilingual recruiting materials are 
usually available only in Spanish. 

o Entrance testing and interviewing geared to LEP students 
are needed to assure greater equity and access. However, 
vocational education progiams that have entrance 
requirements, based on standardized reading tests in 
English, often exclude LEP students from participating in 
vocational education or greatly limit their choices of 
program areas. 

o Instruments designed for LEP students do exist and should 
be more widely used. LEP vocational students are often 
inappropriately assessed with instruments designed for 
English-speaking persons. These include measures of 
English proficiency, vocational interest, vocational 
aptitude, and basic skills. 

o There is a need for improved planning fc LEP vocational 
students in some state departments of education, 
districts, and schools. Some states, districts, and 
schools have policies and practices regarding LEP 
vocational students that appear to be inconsistent with 
federal and state civil rights policies. 
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o ESL and bilingual instructional services available to LEP 
vocational students, especially as compared to the ESL and 
bilingual instructional services available to LEP students 
enrolled in academic and professional programs of study, 
should be increased. 

o Techniques for appropriate and effective use of bilingual 
teacher aides in vocational education programs exist and 
should be used more widely, 

o Vocational education personnel need increased training in 
serving LEP vocational students. 

o The most viable way to ensure that LEP vocational students 
are served effectively is to establish a nonexclusionary 
policy, develop a plan for implementing that policy, and 
provide a competent full-time person to execute that 
plan. 

Recommendations for improving the condition of vocational 
education for LEP individuals are discussed for the federal 
government, state education agencies, colleges and universities, 
local schools, commercial publishers, professional associations, 
and individuals. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Problem 



are 



Although limited English proficient (LEP) persons are often 

5;bSlJ2. Wl £Sp t ^ d ?^5 hW f Bt ' WeSt COaSt ' the Northeast^ and 
Thev aS P ,; nd ^ ldualS llve throughout the United States. 

They are the 28-44 million people in this country who sp^ak a 
native language other than English (Oxford et al 1980) Thev 
Hispanic, Asian, European, Middle Eastern, African ana Native 
American. They are more likely to be enrolled below the ejected 
grade level , drop out of school, be unemployed, and be eXPGCted 
underemployed than the national average (Rezabek 1981). LEP 

b M aCe f dlff CUUieS in Seekin9 ' ^^-g, and advancing in 
education^, barriers related t° language, low levels of 

whe^tne iob n lrV^ riIninatl0n . that keGP them u n^illed at a time 
when the job market requires increasing skills (National 
Commission for Employment Policy 1982). 

resouS ^ nf ^ iliar . with the job market and with training 

SjriJS J opportunities. Because of technological changes in 

our economy, this trend is likely to increase For example 
agriculture has traditionally used many unski led woSSS Yet 
the need for farm workers has steadily decreased during the pa5t 
30 years. The number of hours spent per worker on the farm ?a 

acfuan 1 '" What ^K WaS 30 yearS although paction has 

actually increased by 57 percent. Similarly, factories now 
replace U.S. workers with sophisticated mach res and r I 
Tnltll ^r Se ?hi' a ^ US '. f — «rterB are product n^morfgoods 

slices ^her^L^ . 
demand (Wolfbein 1982) Work^r^r^, J labor is now less L n 

employed, contributing members of society. gainfully 

380) I S 0 i«riU thrOUgh . th f Vocational Education Amendments (PL 93- 
380), Congress recognized the urgent national need to provide 
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vocational instruction to LEP persons. Howevei, it was not until 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (PL 94-482) that 
specific funds were earmarked for the creation of a limited number 
ot national bilingual vocational training (B^T) , bilingual 
vocational instructor draining (BVIT), and bilingual vocational 
materials, methods, and techniques (BVMMT) . These federally 
funded programs ' ave served as an excellent opportunity for both 
research and development in the relatively new and unique field of 
bilingual voc tional education (BVE) or vocational education for 
LEP students. Probably the most important contribution to emerge 
from these federal programs is the development of what is most 
commonly known as the BVT model. Based on the experience of the 
national BVT programs over the past 10 years, the BVT model is 
generally considered to be the ideal instructional delivery system 
for LEP vocational students. The BVT model consists of the 
following seven components. 



1- Recruitment that is targeted specifically for LEP 
individuals. (Example: Providing promotional 
information in the potential trainees 1 native 
languages) 

2* Intake and assessment procedures that are appropriate for 
LEP individuals and are diagnostic rathei than 
exclusionary. (Example: Including testing of English 
language proficiency, native language proficiency, and 
vocational interest and aptitude in the native language) 

3 * Bilingu al vocational instruction that does not require 
students to learn English before they can begin learning 
a trade. (Examples: Having a vocational teacher who 
speaks the students' native language and who is properly 
trained to work with LEP students; providing bilingual 
training materials) 

4 * Vocational English as a second language (VESL) 

instruction that is taught by a trained English as a 
second language (ESL) instructor and that focuses 
specifically on the vocational area(s) of the students. 
(Examples: Auto mechanics ESL, food services ES T _? f 
cosmetology ESL) 

5. Counseling and support services that take the special 
needs of I.EP individuals into account. (Examples: 
Making available appropriate referrals to ethnic CBOs and 
agencies that can provide immigration counseling and 
social and health services in the native language; 
providing bilingual and culturally sensitive personal and 
professional counseling) 

6 * Job dev elopment and placement that take the special needs 
of LEP individuals into account. (Examples: Foreseeing 
and counseling for employabili ty problems arising from 
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cultural differences; preparing employers for LEP and/or 
culturally different t aployees) 



7 - Coordination of the above six element? that ensures 

mutual support. (Example: Making sure the ESL classes 
are coordinated with the vocational instruction so that 
the ESL instructor is teaching the vocabulary and grammar 
used in the vocational classes) 

In addition to BVT program development, funds for BVMMT 
programs have been used for a limited number of research projects 
related to bilingual vocational education. For example, Troike, 
Golub, and Lugo (1981) examined the successful strategies and 
practices of nine federally funded BVT programs. The project was 
a case study effort with no quantitative analyses. The author's 
criteria for success included job placement rate, needs assessment 
quality, quality of program planning, competence and commitment of 
staff, nature and appropriateness of instruction and curriculum, 
appropriateness of occupation selected for training, trainee 
recruitment and selection, behavior of trainees, learning rate and 
achievement levels of trainees, institutionalization, and program 
organization and management. Based on their findings, several 
recommendations for success were identified, including the 
following: 

o Careful and in-depth planning 

o Careful needs assessment of job market needs in the 

community and language needs of the prospective trainees 

o A bilingual staff committed to the success of the 
trainees 

o Inservice training for staff 

o Personal and professional counseling services for the 
trainees 

o Full-time staff 

o Cross-cultural training ir. U.S. customs, especially in 
American employment practices, for trainees 

o Bilingual vocational instruction closely coordinated with 
the ESL instruction 

o ESL instruction that is job related and closely 
coordinated with the vocational instruction 

o An advisory committee with representatives from the 

minority community, the vocational skills area, and the 
employment sector 
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o Follow-up services for trainees who have completed the 
program and joined the work force 

In a study by Kirschner Associates (1981), minimum 
competencies that were considered essential for vocational 
instructors in federally funded bilingual vocational training 
programs were identified in three basic areas: (l) language 
proficiency, (2) vocational skill training or experience, and (3) 
cultural awareness or affective competencies. The study concluded 
that such instructors should possess at least a level 3 on the 
Foreign Service Institute (FSI) language proficiency scale (1-5) 
in the students' native language, in addition to being fully 
proficient in English, culturally sensitive, and competent in 
their trade area. This study was also based extensively on an 
examination of the needs of federally funded adult BVT programs. 

Berry and Feldman {1983) conducted a series of case studies 
of nine federally funded BVT programs to identify the cultural, 
financial,, and instructional obstacles that prevent trainees from 
participating full, in their programs. The author identified 12 
programmatic obstacles to participation: 

o Inappropriate/inconvenient location or scheduling 

o Unfantiliarity of staff with appropriate support service 
providers 

o Inadequate assessment of trainees 
o Inadequate orientation 
o Inadequate counseling 

o Staff unfamiliarity with trainees' cultures, languages, 
and educational backgrounds 

o Staff not empathetic or committed to helping trainees 

o Inadequate staff development to meet trainee needs 

o Inappropriateness of instructional techniques for the 
trainees 4 learning styles or educational backgrounds 

o Curriculum and instructional techniques inappropriate for 
the trainees' levels and rates of progress 

o Overuse of English or the native language by staff 

o Inappropriateness of materials/assessment instruments 

Peterson and Chavez (1984) examined federally funded BVIT 
programs and identified nine components for success, and Kirschner 
Associates (1983) examined successful strategies for using 
external resources (e.g. business and industry, community-based 
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organizations, an d so fnr^u 

BVT projects:" " " to point out^hatledLan^ed 

° *«« o nly adults and out . of . schooi 

o Receive snpriai r*,~ • 

a ^i«r£L^^^- -ciusive!. for tralnlng 

0 are* gff^f t° have vocation instructors who 

o Have staff that r-o^ • 

agency as well a J Annual training by the fnnrH 

wen as by expert consultants funding 

0 Often have LEP students in i-w 

learning the same tradl their ° Wn s P eci ^ class 

o Are relativelv 

10-20 are f und^d^'yeT^ in the ""ited States (usually 

° Are ^ a school '"istrirt u 

LEP- related needs asses Lent i^V 1 ™** conducted an 
grant proposal) aSSessme nt (used to develop their BVT 

° HaVe their own exclusive extern,! n 

Xternal Program evaluation 

o Have their own exrlnQ-i^ 

an the elements « BV™^', direCt ° r t0 e — that 

coordinated ne BVT model are appropriately 

o [ 'ave their own vocational EST * . 
— lors. and bilingual 5 

o? ft f — y -nded 

P-grams that also TrJ^J^^i\« t^™^^™ 
IL " 0t been kn °wn whether t d ^ ngl: - Sh ' pr ° ficie nt individuals 

«s-sr^r l ~ '*£ ^swjk sr: 

.In 1984, the Carl Perkins v « 

services f ortnos^wi ^''y'- tol^ZlVn?^ ° £ 

sSents d a c £ ° r a diSadVanta S "no ZS? ^Ai^T'"? *• 
sep^ce s^asiaS « 'he fo„r-^ r th ^ es "||- h n r s to LEP 

students. eXlsts 'or services or programs £0? LEP ' ^ 




Other federally sponsored programs serving LEP persons are 
those funded by the Bilingual Education Act (Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act), the Job Training : * K 
Partnership Act ( JTPA) , and programs under the Offices 6'f Mi grattt 
Education (U.S. Department of Education) and Refugee Resettlement 
(tKS» Department of Health and Human Services). 

Few, if any of the approximately 600 federal bilingual 
education projects fund vocational programs. According to Reder, 
Cohn, Arter, and Nelson (1984), of the 327 service providers 
receiving refugee funds, fewer than half included vocational' 
training among their services. Of the 22 refugee programs and 
over 100 ESL teachers observed, approximately 8 percent were 
bilingual. This study did not examine whether or not any 
vocational instruction was bilingual ^ In a recent survey by the 
Office of Strategic Planning and Poliay Development (1986), 
Employment and Training Administration,. 15 JTPA programs with the 
highest numbers of LEP participants were examined for the purpose 
of providing the U.S. Department of Labor with information on the 
use of native languages to train LEP persons enrolled on JTPA 
Title II- A programs. The ^eport concludes that 

The JTPA system basically supports the use of 
English for remedial and classroom skill training. No 
evidence was found of native, languages being used to 
train LES enrollees in either of these program areas, 
(p. 9) 

The one possible exception in use of native languages 
is OJT where employers and supervisors have the option 
of tailoring training to employee needs. It is unlikely 
that bilingual training in OJT is being conducted 
extensively throughout the country. (p. 9) 

In summary, programs that promote and provide the necessary 
resources for implementing the BVT model are extremely limited. 
Bilingual education programs tend to emphasize academics, refugee 
programs focus on ESL instruction, and JTPA programs stress basic 
skills and job training (in the English language). 



Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this research was to gain a broad perspective 
of the practices of vocational programs^ that serve LEP students 
without the benefit ^of federal BVT funding. More specifically, 
the objectives wete as follows: 

o To determine the degree of participation of LEP students 
in both secondary and adult vocational education programs 
that do not receive federal BVT funding 



o To identify the problems as well as the successes in 
incorporating the elements of the BVT model. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY 



Research Design 

This descriptive research followed a case study approach. 
The case studies for this project were based on themes or 
categories of information as opposed to chronology or sequence of 
events. Themes focused on communities and vocational training 
programs within the communities. The themes along with their 
related research questions were specifically designed to address 
the two major objectives of the study and to establish a context 
for better understanding the practices found. The themes and 
their related research questions are as follows. 

o Communi ty 

1. What are the number and percentage of nonnative 
speakers of English in the community? 

2. what types of community relations exist among various 
ethnic groups? 

3. what kinds of community resources are available for 
LEP persons? 

4. what are the employment and economic characteristics 
for the various ethnic groups in the community? 

5. What kinds of specific resources related to LEP 
vocational students are available in the community and 
in the state? 
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° Vocational Training Programs 

1. What is the ethnic breakdown of students and staff? 

2. How many LEP students are there? 

3. How are LEP students recruited? 

4. How are LEP students screened and assessed? 

5. What policies are there regarding LEP vocational 
students? 

6. How do vocational teachers address the needs of LEP 
students? 

7. What kinds of ESL instruction do LEP vocational 
students receive? 

8. How do placement specialists address the needs of LEP 
students? 

9. How prepared is the staff for serving LEP vocational 
students? 



Sampling 

Case studies were conducted in seven areas of the United 
States with documented large LEP populations. An attempt was made 
to include areas that would represent a variety of conditions 
related to language, culture., geography, and type of economy. The 
areas selected were South Florida, Southern California, 
Connecticut, metropolitan New York, Southeastern Michigan, Coastal 
Texas, and North Central New Mexico. For each area (with the 
exception of Michigan),, two secondary and two adult vocational 
programs were visited. Adult programs were not visUed in 
Michigan because or the low number of LEP students served by them. 
In addition, whenever possible, industry-based training programs 
as well as community-based organizations were visited. 

Data Col 1 ec t ion Techniques 

The majority of the data were collected via on-site 
interviews and observations. For each school site, interviews 
were conducted with one administrator (30 minutes), ox- counselor 
(30 minutes), two vocational teachers (30 minutes each), one ESL 
teacher (30 minutes), one job placement specialist (30 minutes), 
and four LEP students (15 minutes each). Interviews were based on 
questions from a structured interview schedule that was developed 
oy the project director and critically reviewed by an advisory 
panel consisting of six national experts in bilingual vocational 
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education and three internal experts in qualitative data 
collection techniques (see appendix) # 

Additional data were secured from community observations 
(e.g., local media) and secondary data sources such as census 
documents and state and local proposals and reports. 



Data Tabulation and Analysis 

First, community data for each of the seven areas were 
compiled, analyzed, and converted into seven case narratives. 
Then data for each of the 3-6 training sites within each of the 
7 areas were compiled, analyzed, and converted into 27 case 
narratives. Finally, data were reorganized by categor'es or 
themes, analyzed across all 27 sites and described. The following 
list of steps illustrates this process. 



Step 1: Compile, analyze, and describe South Florida 
community data. 

Step 2: Compile, analyze, and describe each of the five 

training sites visited in South Florida in terms of 
recruitment, assessment, pol icy, vocational 
instruction, ESL instruction, and job placement. 



Step 


3: 


Repeat 


step 


1 


for 


Southern California. 


Stap 


4: 


Repeat 


step 


2 


for 


Southern California. 


Step 


5: 


Repeat 


step 


1 


for 


Connecticut. 


Step 


6: 


Repeat 


step 


2 


for 


Connecticut. 


Step 


7: 


Repeat 


step 


1 


for 


metropolitan New York. 


Step 


8: 


Repeat 


step 


2 


for 


metropolitan New York. 


Step 


9: 


Repeat 


step 


1 


fo- 


Southeastern Michigan. 


Step 


10: 


Repeat 


step 


2 


for 


Southeastern Michigan. 


Step 


11: 


Repeat 


step 


1 


for 


Coastal Texas. 


Step 


12: 


Repeat 


step 


2 


for 


Coastal Texas. 


Step 


13: 


Repeat 


step 


1 


for 


North Central New Mexico. 


Stap 


14: 


Repeat 


step 


2 


for 


North Central New Mexico. 


Step 


15: 


Compile 


, analyze. 


and describe recruiting data 



across seven sites. 
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Step 16: Repeat step 15 for assessment data. 

Step 17: Repeat step 15 for policy data. 

Step 18: Repeat step 15 for vocational instruction data. 

Step 19: Repeat step 15 for ESL instruction data. 

Step 20: Repeat step 15 for job placement data. 

Step 21: Repeat step 15 for staff development. 

respect mL'S^E**^ peons' * desi " to 

is provided in the national sS^fw! interviewed, much more detail 
the case narratives ™o^ h ^ {jV^f:' St ? PS 15 ~ 21 > tha » in 
and 14). Also, in an .t2£t to r^'accu?^ 2 ' ^ 6 ' *' 10 ' 1? « 
information, each community^ativTwas 2S up " to " date 
individual in the community for revTL M ? • ° an a PP r °Priate 
as needed. y ror revie w- Revisions were then made 
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CHAPTER III 



CASE NARRATIVES 

This chapter presents descriptions of each of the seven major 
areas visited. Each description includes a discussion of the 
general area in terms of its ethnic make-up, community resources, 
employment and economic characteristics, and resources for LEP 
vocational students, as well as a brief case narrative for each of 
the sites (i.e., schools, agencies, and companies) visited. 

South Florida 
Ethnic Pres ence in the Community 

The LEP population in south Florida consists mostly of 
Hispanic and Haitian persons. According to the 1980 Census, 
lln r nnn ran , k f . f ourth * n the nation in numbers of Hispanics with 
860,000. Taking the 1980 "Mariel boatlift" into consideration 
along with undocumented immigration, there are over one million 
Spanish-speaking persons in Florida. The majority of the Hispanic 
population is Cuban American, others include Mexican-American 
agricultural workers and Central Americans who include 
professionals, disadvantaged, liberals, conservatives, and 
Indians. The Cuban American presence in south Florida began, for 
the most part, in the late 1950s and early 1960s after Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro nationalized all Cuban resources and 
established a socialist form of government. At that time, most of 
the people who left Cuba were professional persons. 

Although there was some evidence of tension between English- 
speaking and Spanish- speaking persons prior to 1980, most seemed 
to be related to the large number of Spanish-speaking persons 
combined with the perceptions of English-speaking persons that the 
Cubans were "taking over". In 1980, the Mariel boatlift brought 
an additional 125,000 Cubans to south Florida. Most of this group 
was disadvantaged. Community attitudes towards Spanish speaking- 
persons worsened as the crime rate rose and as rumors began to 
surface that Castro had dumped his criminals in Florida The 
negative attitude towards Hispanics has been exacerbated by the 
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continual drug trade in south Florida that- has almost always been 
linked to Colombians. 3 

This negative attitude is evidenced by a 1980 vote in one 
south Florida county that called for the repeal of an earlier law 
establishing the county as an official bilingual County. In 
addition, several lawsuits have been filed by English-speaking 
persons who believe that they have been victims of employment 
discrimination because they do not speak Spanish. Language- 
related issues continually surface on radio and television talk 
shows, and in almost all cases the arguments are bitter and remain 
unresolved. 

The Haitian community in south Florida has been growing 
steadily since the early 1980s. Some Haitians are well-educated 
professionals, but most are extremely poor. Community attitudes 
towards Haitians seem mixed. The U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) has relegated Haitians to a lower 
status than Cubans. Cubans can receive political asylum almost 
automatically by virtue of their having fled an "unfriendly" 
government. Haitians must apply for political asylum on an 
individual basis and for a long time, most of them were kept in an 
INS camp until their cases came up. Many have been able to 
leave the camps because of pressure from the press and advr ~acy 
groups. It is believed that the U.S. government's attitude 
toward Haitians is mainly due to its friendly relations with the 
Haitian government, although some persons believe that it is 
racially motivated. 

Although crime has not been associated witn ^ 
community, some violence occurred in 1986 when Haitian president 
Jean Claude Duvalier left office and fled the island. It is 
believed that this violence was a combined reaction of joy over 
the ending of the Duvalier regime and anger towards the "ton ton 
makut" (Haitian secret police) who had been infiltrating south 
Florida and harassing Haitians there. 

Relations between Haitians and the Black American community 
are fair, at best, due to the belief that Haitians are receiving 
public assistance and services that blacks desperately need. The 
Haitian community seems to remain a mystery to most of the 
majority white, English-speaking community. 

Other language minority groups residing in south Florida are 
Southeast Asians, French Canadians, Russians, and Native 
Americans. 



Community Resources 

Despite the passage of the "antibilingual ism" law, south 
Florida remains bilingual and, in some cases, multilingual in 
practice. For example, the main daily English-language newspaper 
also exists in a Spanish version. A number of local weekly 
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v!rtuallv S air k ^^nf hed in S6Veral Asian ^nguages. In addition, 
Pior?5i ■ o ? ° f COmmunit y resources exist throughout south 

Florida in Spanish: child care, health care, radio and 
television, chambers of commerce, religious services Catholic 
Protestant, and Jewish), professional and social oraanizaSois ' 
and commercial establishments. organizations, 



exist. 



C °Zt n iri ^ S ?i CeS , f T. the ° ther lan ^ge minority groups 
, but are more limited in terms of geographic area as w£n 

radio^stations broadcast in Haitian ?;;ol^\ t nd^n Ha y t during 0 certaIn 

estabf??wS?o Russians include mainly commercial 

o one city S T ?e S L IT^l S « r ^\^Y serving a small section 

?£o«T Y * - 5 same 1S true for French Canadians, althouah 

there are periodic French language radio news reports heard 

Few community resources are available for Southeast Lians 



Employment and Economic Characterise 



cs 



HispaJ s o h C T SUS figUre3 ' the ^employment rate for 

percUJt lor \l ?™« F1 ° rida W3S nearly 6 P ercen t, compared with 4 

hilnvT I 5 * Sians ' 10 Percent for Native Americans, 7 percent for 

reftrl fS2 ?>, PerC T f ° r ^ orit y *ites. These data f ° r 

reflect the thousands of undocumented non-English-speaking persons 

arrco^id^reTbLcir 1 ^' ^ e ^ l0 ^ ent ^ata for KS^. P ™ 
are considered black), the impact of the 1980 Mariel Boatlifi- nn 

In addition to the growing numbers of unskilled nnn-n, n i < =1, 
"hif reoiS„ rS ° n ? e ?i erin9 south Florida ' the changing econom? of 
these individuals /r, aggravatin 9 employment opportunities^,? 

»SU ^iSS^^jScISS? lo^ages-ind poof ^ 
i 2or OPm I" t „ i ^ Sh ^ Ply leasing "» need 9 for suTunsM led 

gja as --s iffl^^^^t-S^""' 

S5i^ C id b 2SSi-.SS* ^^hls'are^no 1 ^ ^ ^ 
in vocational-technical programs. 3re normall y acquired 
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Resources for LEP Vocational Students 

South Florida has had access to some resources for LEP 
vocational students, including a federally funded Bilingual 
Vocational Instructor Training program at a local university and 
several workshops sponsored by the state, the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement, and local school districts. In addition, state- 
level education personnel have participated in federally 
sponsored Bilingual Vocational Education workshops. It is 
important to note that almost all of these resources were 
available to persons associated with adult programs only. Few 
resources have been available for persons associated with 
vocational education for high school LEP students. In fact, the 
local media report that Florida has the third highest dropout rate 
in the United States, and LEP youth account for a disproportionate 
number of the* Jropouts. 

Despite Florida's relatively extensive exposure to bilingual 
vocational education resources, personnel fr^m the local BVIT 
program report that LEP persons represent nearly 30 percent of the 
students who enrolled in adult vocational institutions. 
Furthermore, these persons are usually placed into general ESL 
classes until they can understand English well enough to be 
allowed to enter vocational programs. According to a study 
conducted by 1 south Florida school district, there are 4,000 LEP 
adults in general ESL clashes waiting to enter vocational training 
programs. In addition, this study reports that of the 1,000 LEP 
students who could enroll in vocational education programs from 
1981 to 1983, 80 percent were not successful in their chosen 
vocational programs and/or on the job because of their limited 
English proficiency. This study also revealed that many of these 
LEP students had been placed in certain vocational programs based 
on their limited abilities in English, rather than on their 
vocational aptitudes and aspirations (e.g. many were funneled into 
housekeeping and industrial sewing programs despite their interest 
in pursuing more technical fields, such as health and computer 
occupations ) . 

It is important to note that the state of Florida recently 
imposed a basic skills requirement for certified graduation from 
adult vocational programs. Thus, students who do not achieve a 
certain score on the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) during 
the first 6 weeks of enrollment have to take remedial classes 
until that score can be achieved. Vocational educators throughout 
south Florida report that this requirement has resulted in a sharp 
decrease in morale as well as an increase the dropout rate for LEP 
students in vocational programs. 

Last, Florida identifies LEP students in its State Plan as 
one of several categories of "disadvantaged" students. Funds for 
programs for LEP students are generally based on locally initiated 
responses to general Request for Proposals. There is no special 
statewide set-aside for LEP persons. 
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Site one is a large, new, urban adult technical education 
center that offers instruction in about 50 trade areas, including 
health occupations, hotel-motel training, auto trades, clerical 
occupations, cosmetology, computer occupations, refrigeration, 
electronics, commercial cooking, mixology, small appliance repair, 
graphic arts, and printing as well as in basic skills and ESL. 
Approximately 50 percent of the 5,500 students are nonnative 
speakers of English and it is estimated that 90 percent (of the 50 
percent) are limited English proficient. Most of the LEP students 
speak Spanish or Haitian ^reole. The school has 150 full-time 
teachers, including 32 ESL teachers and 175 part-time teachers. 
Approximately 25 percent of the teachers are themselves nonnative 
speakers of English. Two of the 7 counselors are bilingual 
(Spanish/English), 8 of the 12 teacher aides are bilingual (6 
Spanish/English, 2 Haitian Creole/English), and about half of the 
maintenance and clerical staff is bilingual (mostly Spanish/ 
English, some Haitian Creole/English). 

Students who wish fr enter a vocational program must first 
take the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) . Those who do not 
achieve a certain score must take general ESL classes until that 
score is achieved. Once they enter a vocational program, general 
ESL instruction continues, as needed, and several teachers can 
provide some instruction in Spanish. No VESL instruction is 
offered, and there is no cooperation between ESL and vocational 
teachers. 

Other services include recruiting in English, Spanish, and 
Haitian *ole; bilingual counseling; and job development, 
including individualized counseling by a placement specialist who 
reportedly speaks English slowly, eliminates complicated words, 
and offers a good deal of encouragement. 



Site Two; Adult Program 

Site two is a modern adult center located in a small town. 
Of the 2,230 students enrolled, approximately 25 percent are LEP. 
Most of the LEP students are Haitian and there are a few Spanish- 
speaking and Southeast Asian students. 

This center offers over 50 areas of study, including 15 trade 
and technical, 18 business and distributive, 11 home economics, 6 
health occupations, and 1 agribusiness program. 

The school has 75 teachers — 6 of whom are bilingual and speak 
a native language other than English, and 5 of whom are bilingual 
native speakers of English. Three of the six teacher aides are 
bilingual (two speak French and one speaks Spanish). One of the 
four counselors is multilingual (speaking English, French, and 
Spanish) . 



to cJSS^SJSJS programs ror^xamDle' ^TV" 
students are ^^ly\lj^.ij^^^^^^i^^^ 

TtudtT.T pro ? ramS ' and/ ° r i»'ensive ESOL. Low-level LEP 
assembly classes. Advanced- le£el lIp Qh^?o electronics 

portion of the Basic Englisn I S Test ?Ie S tT SSfh*^ J" 6 "^ 
restri^i^lp^-a-^. ^VSgj 

!S5^2S y com Plete their programs but unsuccessfully meet the 
TABE requirements. Placement personnel in the school rJZtt Sfi- 

b T"^e? e ^ran t r h a na r^e^. ^ "~ ^ « — « 
Site Th iee; Secondary Prog ram 

amall^^n.^^herl LeTf^f^ 6 = ec ° ndar * school located in a 
student pe h r e cen?rs P 4af a^ttv Vi^Z*%« Sfffigh 
of thf 5? Xim " el y °£ that group is^Epf SS£t£S4 percent 

of the nonnative speakers of English are Spanish speakina The 

n ""f* 11 ' an d Asian students. Eighteen of the 70 teachers 
n ?f« nt are bilingual (Spanish/English) and 1 of the T 
counselors is bilingual (Spanish/English). 
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shared-time privileges with the preceding (site two) adult 
center • 

According to a staff member, LEP students would not be 
admitted into any of the school's vocational classes because of 
safety liabilities (i.e., they may get hurt because they did not 
understand safety rules) • This person also mentioned that LEP 
students were not permitted to exercise the shared-time option 
with the adult vocational center because it was believed that 
there was no one at that scho who could speak their language and 
because the home school would lose some financial benefits if 
their students opted to study part time at a vocational center. 

All students take the Stanford Achievement Test, which is 
also the instrument used to determine limited English proficiency. 
LEP students are assigned to a bilingual program that includes 
academic tutoring in Spanish and what the school refers to as ESL. 
Based on observation, the ESL class actually was a regular English 
language arts class taught in Spanish by a teacher who was limited 
English proficient. Because LEP students are reportedly not 
permitted to take vocational classes, there is no vocational 
tutoring in the native language or vocational ESL. In addition, 
there is no special job development or recruiting for LEP's and a 
staff member reported that developing any recriiting materials in 
a language other than English could be illegal. One vocational 
teacher stated that it was not fair to spend individual Mme with 
students who do not understand English and considered it equally 
unfair to ask another student to help. This teacher added that 
most of the LEP students who had enrolled in her class ended up 
dropping out, but she concluded that if they wanted to come back 
after they had learned English, they could. 



Site Four: Secondary Program 

Site four is a comprehensive urban secondary school. There 
are 2,811 students. Nine hundred and eighty-three (48 percent) 
speak a native language other than English. Nearly 80 percent of 
the nonnative speakers of English are Haitian. The rest are 
Hispanic and Asian. School staff estimate t? at 90 percent of the 
nonnative speakers of English are LEP. There are 92 full-time 
teachers in the school, 3 of whom (3.3 percent) are bilingual (one 
Haitian Creole/English and two Spanish/English). One of the seven 
counselors is bilingual (Haitian Creole/English); none of the six 
administrators is bilingual. Vocational course offerings include 
health services occupations, graphic arts, business education, and 
distributive cooperative education. 

According to school staff, LEP students are not admitted into 
vocational classes. Instead, they are put into ninth grade and 
given general ESL instruction. This decision is based on the 
results of a district-developed ESL placement exam. 
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r.n„r,e B ?? ideS general ESL, LEP students receive bilingual 
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Site Five; Indu stry-Based Program 
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program for its employees. Among the components of this oroaram 
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Southern California 
Ethnic Presence in the Community 

raM^t* 90 pe l cent of the Population of LEP persons in Southern 
California are from Spanish or Asian language backgrounds 
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percent of its "disadvantaged" funds for LEP's, and there have 
been several state-run studies on the employment and education 
needs of language minority persons in California. 

The Consortium on Employment Communication (CEC) was 
organized in 1983 with support from the Ford Foundation* CEC's 
goal has been to link language minority persons with the workplace 
through instructional resources, public policy, staff development* 
and research* The CEC has two main offices, one in northern 
California and another in southern California. Representatives of 
10 state and local agencies are members of the consortium?' several 
of the agencies are located in southern California. Some school 
districts have also offered tuition and salary increases to all 
vocational teachers willing to take additional coursework in 
bilingual education. 



Site One: Adult Program 

This site is 1 of 68 regional job training centers in the 
state. This particular site offers nursing assistant training 
specifically for limited English-speaking persons in addition to 
bilingual counseling for students at this as well as three other 
sites in the district. Other district sites offer training in 
autobody repair, building maintenance, computer occupations, 
cosmetology, health occupations, office occupations, retail sales, 
food services, printing, drafting, welding, and child care. 

Students who wish to enter a vocational program must first 
take and pass a safety test (in English) related to their area of 
study and an ESL proficiency test (informal oral interview).. 
Students who fail the safety test cannot begin vocational 
training. If they fail because of limited English proficiency, as 
determined by the interview, they are referred to an ESL program 
elsewhere. Whenever a student is considered a "borderline" 
candidate for admission, the vocational teacher decides whether or 
not the student can be admitted. If the results of the safety 
test and the interview are sufficient, students may then 
participate in the nursing assistant program with the help of a 
bilingual (Spanish/English) aide. 

No VESL or ESL instruction is offered at this site and there 
is no cooperation between the vocational teacher here and ESL 
teachers at other sites. However, this program offers bilingual 
(Spanish/English) counseling that includes assistance with course 
selection, personal problems, and employ ability. The center also 
recruits language minority persons by placing announcements in all 
of the county 1 s ethnic newspapers* 



Site Two: Adult Program 

Site two is one of three campuses of an adult center located 
in a smaj.1 town. The total student enrollment at this particular 



campus is 3,000. The students are approximately 30 percent Asian, 
30 percent Hispanic, 30 percent Majority White, an d 10 percent 

other, including black, Ethiopian, and Afghani. The faculty 
are 60 percent majority white and 40 percent Hispanic. There is 
one Asian teacher and one Asian administrator. 

The Center offers programs in allied health, automotive 
repair, business education, computer training, cosmetology, 
electronics, welding, refrigeration/air conditioning repair, small 
animal care, and horseshoeing as well as two short-term programs 
in industrial assembly and machine tool operation. The center 
also offers a variety of enrichment, crafts, home management and 
seir-improvement courses. 

ttpa ^L StUd ! n n S ^ <; lassifie d into three categories: Refugees, 
JTPA LEPs, and "paying" LEPs. Refugee students include 
Vietnamese, Chinese-Vietnamese, Cambodian, Laotian, Hmong/Mien, 
Ethiopian, Afghani, and Polish. According to the counseling 
s.aff, refugee students are referred to the refugee program from 
an outside agency already knowing what courses of study they want 
based on their perceptions of labor market demands. These 
students take a locally developed, occupation-specific reading 
comprehension exam and an oral interview in English. If they 
score high enough, they can enter their chosen vocational program. 
If not, they are counseled into the most similar trade area with 
fewer English language requirements. 

JTPA LEP students include immigrants who are Hispanic, 
Fi.ipmo, and other Asians (Taiwanese, Korean, and so forth). 

S!!r\wp^? ntS thG math P° rtion of the Wide Range Achievement 

Test (WRAT) and the GATES test for English reading. If the 
scores on these tests are not high enough, students are counseled 
into another trade area with easier English requirements. 

w^h If a X ln ?" ^ EP studen tf are generally nonimmigrant foreigners 
with student visas. Unlike refugee and JTPA LEP students, these 
students pay their own way and can, generally, take any vocational 
courses they wish. However, if they do not pass the safety test 
for that program, the individual teacher decides whether or not 
they can remain in the class. 

When asked why refugee and JTPA LEP students did not have the 
same degree of freedom to enter vocational programs as the foreign 
students, the counseling staff explained that because their 
continued funding for these programs (refugee and JTPA) depends a 
good deal on successful job placement, it is important to do all 
that is possible to insure that students successfully complete the 
program requirements. Therefore, the counselors al ow into 
programs only those students who can successfully complete them. 
This is understandable, but still leaves an underserved audience. 

Although the center offers exceptionally strong VESL 
instruction that is closely coordinated with vocational 
instruction as well as bilingual counseling, it does not offer 
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vocational instruction in the native language. Because word-of- 
mouth keeps their programs full, there are no target recruitment 
procedures for LEP students. 

Site Three; Secondary Program 

Site three is a comprehensive secondary school located in a 
small city. There are approximately 3,000 students. Over half 
the students are Asian and nearly 40 percent are Hispanic. The 
rest are black, majority white, and Native American. Most of the 
113 staff members are majority white Americans. Fifteen percent 
of the staff is Hispanic and six percent is Asian. 

Vocational course offerings include business education, home 
economics, career education, and industrial arts (auto mechanics, 
auto body, plastics, printing, and woodwork). 

All students in the school must take the California 
Achievement Test (CAT). They muot know enough English to pass a 
safety test in order to be able to take vocational classes. 
Admission of LEP students to vocational classes depends a great 
deal on individual teachers. One English-speaking vocational 
teacher had his safety tests and the audio tapes that accompany 
his films trios translated into Spanish. Other teachers are not so 
accommodating. The school offers a special consumer home 
economics ESL class specifically for LEP students. Based on 
observation of this class, no special techniques or materials for 
working with LEP students were evident. The students heard 
lectures in English and took notes in their native languages. The 
bilingual aide only assisted with administrative details (e.g., 
ran copies, handed out papers). 

There is no recruiting for vocational programs, since 
employability skills are taught only in the vocational classes, 
this is particularly important. General ESL classes are 
available, and bilingual student aides, who receive academic 
credit for their work, help out in some of the vocational 
classes. 



Site Four; Secondary Program 

Site fo"*" is a comprehensive secondary school located in a 
small city. approximately 3,400 students are enrolled. About 75 
percent of the students are members of language minority groups 
with 50 percent being Hispanic and 25 percent Asian, There are 
135 staff members. Eighteen (13 percent) are Hispanic and 9 (7 
percent) are Asian. 

Vocational course offerings include business education, 
communications, industrial arts (auto shop, metal shop, woodshop, 
and drafting) and home economics. 
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special way with the exception of their tolerance of informal 

observed tUt ° rin ^ 0ne consumer home economics clasT 

S™?^? had approximately 40 LEP students and a soft-spoken 
English-speaking instructor who lectured. The students purchased 
bilingual dictionaries (Vietnamese/English, Chinese/?nglisS 
Isln** fn Eng i iSh ' and s P an i^/English)on their own and^ere' busily 
^ i ^ 5 em . d V ring the lec ture. Thus, the students, in a sense 
provided their own bilingual instruction. ' 

This school offers some general ESL instruction W nn -ir,K 
development. In addition, there are no specific recrui^no 
efforts for vocational programs. recruiting 

Site Five ; Indus try -Bag* Program 

Site five is a manufacturer of circuit boards for computers 

During 1985, a threeway collaboration among the 
company, a local college, and the Indo-Chinese MutS? Assistance 

iou^Lsr^ a S r ° d ^ Ced ^ Gn " the ^ ob training program ^ 1StanCe 
southeast Asian refugees that consists of on-site VESL 
instruction, bilingual job training, and bilingual counseling. 

by thrcoTfpL 1 ^'^' 1011 13 Pald f ° r by the IMA and is provided 
py tne college at the company site, it consists of 1™ Xcn t 

7 Li t company's trainer and begins working with the studenL 
1 week before the actual on-the-job training begins The vmt 
instruction continues curing the training' begins ' The VESL 

and irca^ried^ut^ 1111 '^ COnsists of ^oper soldering techniques 
multilinm^i d n?o V' COmpan y trainer with the assistance of 
duri™ !C , " nter P reters - The trainees receive a modest wage 

percent) !nffS ing peri ° d ' Which is paid f0i ' the IMA (50 
percent) and the company (50 percent). 

Bilingual counseling is available at the IMA <rh n ' c 
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that completed the first cycle of training and working 
successfully at the company. Several have already received raises 
and promotions. 



Connecticut 
Kthnic Presence in the Community 

Connecticut ranks ninth in the U.S. in percentage of LEP 
persons. The LEP population in Connecticut consists primarily of 
Hispanic persons and also includes Southeast Asian and Eastern 
European persons. The majority of the Hispanic population is 
Puerto Rican (71 percent), followed by Cubans (4.5 percent), 
Mexicans (3.6 percent), and other Hispanics (21 percent). Most of 
the Southeast Asians are Cambodian, Vietnamese, and Laotian. 
There are smaller numbers of Hmong and Thai parsons. Most of the 
Eastern Europeans are Polich, Rumanian, and Hungarian. 
Connecticut also has some African refugees from Angola and 
Ethiopia. 

The attitudes of the English-speaking community toward the 
language minority communities depend on the particular language 
group. Although both the Puerto Ricans and the Southeast Asians 
am economically disadvantaged, the Southeast Asians seem to 
experience loss discrimination and greater acceptance. Job 
developers and counselors report that there is a consistent 
preference on the part of employers to hire Southeast Asians over 
Hispanics and blacks. Thus, there is more community acceptance 
toward members of the relatively new language group than toward a 
group that has been part of the community for decades. Some 
people believe that this greater community acceptance of refugees 
is a result of more extensive services available to them by the 
federal government, local churches, and individuals. 



Community Resources 

Numerous resources exist for Spanish-speaking persons in 
Connecticut. In 1983, the Vocational-Technical School System of 
the Connecticut Department of Education in collaboration with the 
Department of Human Rasources, a local business, and a local 
university developed a directory of agencies serving Hispanics in 
the state. Over 250 agencies including Hispanic health providers, 
legal aid providers, social service agencies, educational 
programs, religious institutions, and media are represented. 

Resources for Southeast Asians include four community-based, 
private, nonprofit associations, one newsletter in Laoan and one 
newsletter in Vietnamese. According to one Southeast Asian 
counselor of refugees, there is only one Vietnamese physician in 
the state, and there are no radio or television bioadcasts in 
Southeast Asian languages. It is possible for Southeast Asians, 
as it is for Spanish speakers, to take the driver's license exam 
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orally in their native language. However, no professional 
licensing exams are available in other languages other than 
Zngl ish. 



Employment and Economic Characteristics 

According to a report by the Connecticut State Department of 
Education, the unemployment rate for the general population in 
1983 was 7.5 percent. For Hispanics, it was 20.5 percent. The 
percentage of Hispanics who involuntary work part time is 5.3 
percent, those who are discouraged workers is 2 percent, those who 
are employed below the poverty level is 15.9 percent, and those 
who are underemployed is 43.1 percent. Thus, according to this 
report, 86.8 percent of the Hispanics in Connecticut are 
unemployed or underemployed. The unemployment rate for LEP 
Hispanics approaches 40 percent (Connecticut State Department of 
Education, p. 5) . 

Fewer data are available about the relatively new Southeast 
Asians in Connecticut. Based on conversations with counselors and 
refugee assistance personnel, the Southeast Asians are, for the 
most part, economically disadvantaged. Despite this, they are 
developing a pattern of taking advantage of job training 
opportunities, working hard, and moving out of their ghettos. 



Resources for LEP Vocational Students 

Connecticut has many resources for LEP vocational students. 
Unlike most other states, Connecticut has a full-time staff member 
at the state level in the central office of the Vocational- 
Technical School system whose job is to provide advocacy, 
planning, and leadership for LEP vocational high school and adult 
students. As a result, state funds are provided specifically for 
bilingual vocational education and training. These funds are used 
along with Refugee and JTPA funds to provide a variety of services 
for LEP vocational students throughout the state. These services 
include varying degrees of bilingual counseling, bilingual 
vocational instruction, VESL instruction, support services (e.g., 
transportation and child care), and job development and placement. 
Through an extensive plan that involves the funding sources 
mentioned and a unique network of agencies and the state's 
regional vocational- technical schools, LEP secondary and adult 
students have access tr numerous vocational training opportunities 
that take their special needs into account. 

It should be noted the state of Connecticut's BVT programs 
were formally recognized by the U.S. Secretary of Education in 
1985 and were awarded 1 of the nation's 10 awards for excellence. 
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Site One: Adult Program 



centefs^nH^foL?^ 17 St3te re 9 ional vocational technical 

n of* 1 000 oJ n ^ n Urban arSa * There is a total student 

twL f 1»000. Of these, approximately 85 are enrolled in 

part « 1 Se a in?° C ^ i ? na ^ trainin9 Pr ° gram (B ™ P) for ^span^cs a 
part of the only statewide system for BVTs in the nation 

Approximately 120 refugees are enrolled in long-Ld snort- term 
JsSi^IE/KTT ref ^ eeS ' The BVTP offers bilingual 

bUinaua( - VOCati ° naX inst ™ction, VESL instruction, and 

bilingual counseling in nurse's aide and clerical training The 
refugee program offers training in auto body, barbering* digital 
mlT»n°r 1CS ' mechanical drafting, electro-mechanics" ll'to 9 
mechanics, carpentry, and welding. Services for refugees include 

MUngual cou a ^i ing ^ ^l**' general and P-vocational ESL and 
oi lingual counseling and job placement. 

camen^ r ™ cational Programs offered at this site include 
carpentry, culinary arts, graphic communications, practical 
r"ea"dina' ^ miCrOGOm P ut er repair during the day and blueprint 
a^p?^^ h ° me -intenance, electronics. 

Of the regular day staff, none of the 16 is bilingual. 
?he r th S ^ 3 ( ° f 25) bilin ^al teachers in the Evening. Of 

SLw ree P lacement specialists in the school, one is an EngHsh- 

a?e four bITfn" 11 ; ° ne , 13 His P anic ' and one is Cambodian. ?ne?e 
are four bilingual aides and five ESL teachers. 

Pn«ii^ f c? e fi LE ^ stu d enfc s who wish to enroll take the Basic 
English Skills Test (BEST) and Hispanic students take the 
Bilingual Vocational Oral Proficiency Test (BVOP) The shaff 
S" 1 ^ ^ ieS t0 C ° UnSel His P anic LEP students to go into the 

refU9ee students into the refugee program. However, 
students may opt to take other courses that ari not part of these 

^nXlH^m. " ^ d °' ^ ™*e-rel.te8 services are 
Site Two; Adult Program 

^„ c J ite tW ° iS a ? urban ' community-based organization (CBO) that 
houses nine community programs. One of the nine programs is a job 

~ S 1 2 r -5 r S gra ?, f S nded by thG JTPA * Se rvices for this program 
a p?r? r ^i G t collabo ^tively by the Private Industry Council 

ire £ir£nM U8 i? eS ? ? duStrV Council < BIC > • and the CBO. There 
are currently 15 students enrolled in the electro mechanic 
program. Eleven of the 15 are Hispanic. The instructor is 

SS i Pea 5 in9 and n ° ESL ° r counseling services are available. 
The program director indicated that the bilingual secretary often 
functions as a counselor. y orcen 

a , J" orcier to enroll in the program, students must be assessed 
and screened by the PIC. The PIC administers the Wide Range 
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Achievement Test (WRAT) , an instrument originally developed in 
1937 for native speakers of English, to determine the arithmetic, 
spelling, and reading (pronunciation) skills of the applicant. If 
the applicants demonstrate the appropriate levels of skills, they 
can begin vocational training (in English) at the CBO. 

Job development and placement are provided. by the BIC. 
Support services include child care allowances ($50/week maximum), 
a daily food allowance ($2.00/day), a daily transportation 
allowance ($1.50/day), and health services. 



Site Three; Secondary Program 

Si .e three is a regional vocational technical school (grades 
9-12) with a high schoo] enrollment of 975. Forty-five percent of 
the students are majority white, English-speaking; 25 percent are 
black Americans; 20 percent are Hispanic; 8 percent are 
Portuguese; 1 percent are Asian; and 1 percent are Italian. It is 
estimated that half of the nonnative speakers of English are LEP* 
Of the staff, 37 teach academics and 3 6 teach trades. Three of 
the academic teachers are bilingual (Polish, Spanish, and 
Italian/English), and one of the trade teachers is bilingual. One 
of the five counselors is bilingual (Spanish/English), and there 
is one Spanish-speaking administrator among four. 

Students who wish to attend this school apply from their home 
schools during the eighth grade. Admission is based 30 percent on 
the score of a basic skills test, 30 percent on their grades, 30 
percent on an interview, and 10 percent on their attendance. The 
school has an admissions advisory committee with representation by 
all special groups. The basic skills test, which represents 30 
percent of the admissions criteria, is a two-part state test in 
reading/language arts and math. The test is available in English 
and Spanish. LEP students take the test in both languages, and 
the highest scores are those that are considered for admission. 

Vocational programs are offered in 17 areas: architectural 
drafting, industrial electronics, painting and decorating, 
cosmetology, carpentry, electrical, fashion design, culinary arts, 
auto repair, machine tool, masonry, baking, graphic 
communications, mechanical drafting, plumbing, auto body, and 
electro-mechanical technology. 

LEP students are given ESL instruction geared to the 
languages of the mainstream curriculum of the academic and trade 
subjects and, some limited assistance in their native language with 
their vocational and academic classes. The school carries out 
active recruiting in Spanish and has Spanish application forms. 
There is no formalized job-placement program. 
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Site Four: Secondary Progr am 

Site four is a comprehensive urban secondary school that 
offers vocational classes in drafting, printing, automotives, 
carpentry and cabinet making, graphic arts, metal shop, 
electronics, business education, and home economics. There are 
1,241 students; 47 percent are black, 44 percent are Hispanic, 6 
percent are Asian, and 3 percent are majority white. There are 
107 teachers, 14 of whom (13 percent) are bilingual 
(Spanish/English). There are also eight teacher aides, three of 
whom are bilingual (two Spanish/English and one Laotian/English). 
All of the four administrators are majority white, English- 
speaking Americans. 

LEP students who wish to take vocational courses are admitted 
and given limited help in their native language in addition to 
general ESL instruction. Although there are bilingual counseling 
services, there are no formal job placement procedures. 

Site Five; Industry-Based Program 

Site five is a manufacturer of ballasts for fluorescent 
lamps. Of the 260 employees, 100 are nonnative speakers of 
English. The company estimates that two- thirds are LEP. About 
half of the nonnative speakers of English are Hispanic and half 
are Polish. There are also a few Portuguese and Italian 
employees. 

On-the-job training is provided by supervisors, many of whom 
speak Spanish. In addition, bilingual peer tutoring is both 
accepted and encouraged. One of the quality control employees is • 
Polish and assists with interpretation. Most company forms and 
notices are printed in English, Polish, and Spanish. 

The company recently contracted with the local regional 
vocational- technical school for an ESL class that they provided 
for their LEP employees for 3 hours on Saturdays. The purpose of 
the class was to help employees, who have no time to go to school, 
improve their job-related English skills. The company posted 
notices about the class in Polish, Spanish, and English. More 
than 3 0 workers signed up, and upon completion of the 12-week 
program, they participated in a graduation ceremony in which they 
received a certificate and a dictionary. 

Site Six: Industry-Eased Program 

Site six is a manufacturer of beads and chains for drapes, 
pull cords, and jewelry in an urban area. Half of the 175 
employees are nonnative speakers of English, most of whom r.pcak 
Portuguese. A few other workers are Hispanic, Eastern European, 
and Southeast Asian. The company estimates that currently only 10 
percent of the language minority employees are LEP. 
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Originally, the company provided on-the-job training in the 
native language of LEP workers. Later, company officials decided 
to provide ESL instruction. This voluntary class was offered 2 
days per week for 1 hour between shifts. The company donated the 
teacher; workers donated their time. Company officials say that 
ESL training has made a tremendous difference in workers' 
performance. 

Recently, the company contracted with a manager., nt consulting 
firm to develop a test to screen new LEP applicants for 
employment. The test is designed to assess only those skills 
necessary to perform successfully on the job. 

Metropolitan New York 
ethnic Pi .jence j n the Community 

The LEP populate in metropolitan New York is probably the 
most diverse in the nation. The largest group is Spanish- 
speaking, and the state of New York ranks third in the nation in 
number of Hispanics. Public secondary school bilingual programs 
exist in Spanish, Chinese, French, Haitian Creole, Italian, Greek, 
Korean, Arabic, Russian, Vietnamese, and Khmer (Cambodian). 
Metropolitan New York also has large numbers of West Indians, East 
Indians, Scandinanvians , Israelis, Japanese, Poles, Filipinos, 
Armenians, Maltese, Irish, and Albanians. 

New York has always had a multicultural population, although 
itb makeup is constantly changing. Miller (1983) describes this 
changing diversity of New York in the following excerpts: 

You'll find Little Italy looking more like Little 
China. . . You'll discover that the Jewish Lower East Side 
is now substantially more Hispanic than Jewish. . . . You'll 
leern that capturing the Catholic voce of the city doesn't 
mean getting only Irish and Italian support, but today means 
getting the Puerto Rican vote. . . . You'll aljo notice that 
New York's greengrocers are no longer Greeks and Italians; 
now they are Koreans. . . . New York has become less Jewish, 
Italian, Irish, Policy, Czech, German, and Greek and it has 
become more and more Black and Hispanic. . . . That's not to 
say that Jews, Poles, Irish, and so on don't still number in 
the hundreds of thousands or that they don't continue to have 
an obvious influence on the lifeblood and spirit of the city. 
More than a million Jews continue to reside here— more than 
in any other city in the world, including Tel Aviv— and 
Goldbergs still outnumber Smiths in the ^ty's telephone 
directories, (p. 13) 

Based on informal observations and discussions, persons from 
metropolitan New York seem to be more comfortable wUh racial 
ethnic, and linguistic diversity than in other areas of the United 
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co^nit y A atUtSdes C s^ tLoT* nei ? hbo *^ still exist, 
multicultural nature oTthl TrL^l^-T tOWSrd the 
this attitude occurs during elisions 'bS 3 ' 1 ? departure from 
individuals have not been L?tfe«i»?i and His Panic 

offices, m 1977, thrlfje"sn a Sl^T*" 1 at winnin 9 

than issues. Tne vote ^'sp^ ^^If^^ — focus 

Conununiiy Resources 

There^ 0 ?^^^^ nXatHS^ ^ ™ Ces ' 
newspapers (written in both French" and SaitL^r H£ \ itian Weekly 
accommodate the disaarepmpr,/ ?, Haitian Creole to 

should be useSr/and^ocal chSe "tussfan ^ ^ lan ^ e 
newspaper.*. There are lr! ? ■ , Sian ' and Yidd ish 

television -taSSe^^a??"^ Ha^iaf ^ ^ 

rad.o. When riding in the ^ZZ„ Haitian programing on the 

multilingual graffiti a£d J^ V ' ° ne SGeS S P anis * ads, 

private and pSlic biiiSl L^ St ° P SignS in Chine ^. Several 

religious, leS m ed c "r f 10npr ° grams exist and 

establishments are Jv^f^T ^ 131 service ' and retail 

groups in ^L^espec^vI'Li^hb^rS^^ lan *""« 

Employment and Economic Charac tPr i ^ „ P 

natio»lrnra^dL°Sur h n: aT^"^ It????* * 

services related ? Q education £j£° XkeXa ' Conse <3uently , 
and police and fire n l healU ? Care ' ^anication, housing, 

esDPci.n,, r« protection were drastically reduced 

especially in poorer neighborhoods. ced ' 

suffefmSre^^ out, New York se ems to 

Places during nationwide" recession fJLTZl*- 1 *** W<?11 than other 
1977 when the national unemployment e Si 7^ GXamPle ' in 
was 10 percent in New York in \! ?J at 7 P eicent , it 

unemployment rate d roppefbelofe 'percent i^stU^ „ 

9 percent in New York. ^ : ' lt: still hovered around 

during°K? us e IT i^l^l ^ ™^ 

(1983) indicates that this increase has benef f"^' Miller 
class majority white persons and L 1 lt6d mainly midd le- 

Hispanic neighborhoods has IcfSfi i une ™Ployment in black and 
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service jobs requiring professional skills increased. 
Unfortunately, due to * decrease in educ ional services and to an 
increase in undocumented immigrants, the number of unskilled, 
undereducated persons in the area continues to increase. 
Presently, 7 of every 10 jobs are white-collar. 

According to the 1980 Census, whereas unemployment for 
majority whites was a little over 3 percent, it was nearly 11 
percent for Hispanic and black persons and a little over 4 percent 
for Asian persons. The mean household income for majority white 
persons was $22,265; for Asians $21,108; for blacks, $13,742; ind 
for Hispanics $12,540. 



Resources for LEP Vocational Students 

The metropolitan New York area has had substantial access to 
resources for LEP vocational students, including several federally 
funded BVT, BVIT, and BVMMT programs. In addition, state 
education personnel have participated in federally sponsored BVE 
workshops. 

Unlike many other states and districts, the district observed 
in this study has a full-time staff member at the district level 
whose job it is to provide advocacy, planning, and leadership for 
LEP secondary vocational students. As a result of the expertise 
and efforts of this person and the relatively modest fiscal 
resources available, a limited number of occupational training 
programs geared specifically for LEP high school students is 
available. 

However, probably the most significant resource is the 
Occupational Education Civil Rights Unit of the State Education 
Department, which formally cited the district for noncompliance 
with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, based on its 
determination that LEP national origin minority students were 
being discriminated against in vocational education programs. As 
a^ result of their extensive investigation, their clear summary of 
findings, and their recommendations, a significant portion of the 
district's funds allocated by the Carl Perkins Act will now be 
used to substantially increase access to vocational education for 
LEP students and to improve and expand services for them. 

It is important to note that it is the strong opinion of the 
author that the practices of this New York district were no worse 
and were, in fact, better than the practices found in secondary 
programs in most other states. The noncompliance citation is 
viewed here as conscientiousness on the part of the state and as a 
model for what should be occurring in othei states. 
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Site One! Adult Program 



« . . Si J e fne is a daytime adult program located in a larae urban 
high school with a total (adult) student enrollment of 30 

S£t SS^SS 1 0 ? r ?5! rain , 0 ! fered iS «>™tolofly. staff eLJ 
that one-third of the students are LEP; most are Haitian, 
Hispanic, and Italian (there is also one German student?! 



apolicaHon^ ^° ™ ish . to enr ° n in this Program are screened by 
application and interview. There are no formal assessment 

ad°it?ed e a ; d A ^° rding t0 the Program supervisor, LEP students are 
bv a iff- ^ e ° eSSary ' are tut ° red ^ their native language 

by a bilingual aide. Since no VESL or ESL instruction are 

sUes^The^l'^h^ 3 ^ ° ften referred t0 ^ cl'assefat other 
sites. The English-speaking instructor relies on bilingual peer 

iSSSdSil attencfon^n^^ 13 '- 6 ^ 60 ^ 6 USG ° f ^-stration and 
individual attencion /hen wording with LEP students. 

Job placement and counseling services are provided bv the 
program supervisor who speaks English and German. The program 
makes no particular efforts to recruit, because there is TwaTting 
list to enter. However, the district's office of Adult and 
Continuing Education doe, print and distribute general Uterature 

in English) about all their programr. When asked about the 
fl™ f?- L? f r f cruiti ng materials in other languages, staff 
from this office felt that LEP students were actually too well 

renting! " ^ diStriCt ' S adul fc Parana to warrant°such 



Sit e Two: Adult Program 

erh( J U V W ° 3 Saturda y adult program located in an urban high 

off^s'of^ce 0 ^^^ 17 105 Students attend this program, which 9 
offers of. ice skills, comparative literature, word processing, 

are Tilt^r a ?n ^ 38 percent of ?he students 

" f P ' 30 ? ercent are black Americans and West Indians, 22 

Tallin ^or^i 0 " 1 ^ White ' 6 PerCGnt are Asian ' and 4 Percent are 

ii ^he seven instructors, two are Hispanic (and 
b3 lingual) and five are majority white; however, one of the 
are°^o f^' in£ ^uctors is bilingual (English/Spanish). There 
I f.° ° ne n^DOrity white administrator, one multilingual 

spe^king^r^ 1171 " 1 ^^ P — ^ ™ Engl ish- 

a-nerJ? 0 ?? 1 ??^ 0 f te su P ervis ° r ' LEP students must take 

classes b efore they can begin the vocational programs 
in office occupations. Advanced ESL students (i.e., those who 

?o^ C ° mple i ed v, ESL 1 and ESL 2) Can take Keyboarding 1 LEP that 
rlt.t °^° th E f L tyPing « The instructor in ?his specia] 

class is bilingual and uses Spanish to clarify in addition to 

AsTan S students?" d inf0nT,al bil ing^l peer tutoring for Haitian and 
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Due to funding cuts, tnis program no longer offers counseling 
or job placement services. Students must travel a good distance 
to the central office on a weekday if they need these services. 



Site Three; Secondary Program 

Site three is a new urban vocational technical center that 
serves students from numerous comprehensive high schools on a 
shared-time basis. At the time of the visit, the center had a 
total enrollment of 200, 81 (40.5 percent) of whom were classified 
as LEP. The center has a present enrollment of 350, with 112 (32 
percent) LEP students, and expects to reach an eventual enrollment 
of 900-1,000. The language breakdown of LEP students is 68 
percent Spanish, 10 percent Khmer, 9 percent Chinese, 6 percent 
Haitian Creole, 4 percent Vietnamese, 2 percent Laotian, and 1 
percent Burmese. Most of the non-LEP students are Hispanic and 
black. Five of the 17 teachers are bilingual. 

Vocational program offerings include computer-assisted 
drafting and desicn, electronics/computer maintenance and repair, 
building maintenance and repair, precision machine technology, air 
condition and refrigeration, major appliance repair, gas and 
electric welding, and upholstery and furniture refinishing. 

Students who wish to enroll in this center are reterred by 
their comprehensive high schools (feeder schools). All testing is 
carried out at the feeder schools. Although this vocational 
technical center requires no entrance examination, it does require 
at least 1 year of ESL instruction (at the feeder school) before 
LEP students can enroll. 

According to the principal, the center originally offered two 
vocational programs solely for LEP students. These two programs 
provided instruction and materials in the students 1 native 
languages. However, a problem arose when LEP students began 
requesting other program areas where no special services were 
available to them. As a result, LEP student^ are placed in any 
trade area they want but cannot receive the degree of special 
assistance they previously received in the two special classes. 
Nevertheless, an ESL instructor was recently hired who is 
presently developing VESL curricula. In addition, bilingual aides 
help out whenever possible. Vocational teachers have acquired 
bilingual materials and encourage informal bilingual peer 
tutoring. 

The center recruits extensively by visiting with feeder 
schools and hosting tours of their facilities. Tours are 
conducted in Spanish, as needed, and a slide-tape presentation 
about the center was recently developed in Spanish. The center 
also provides extensive job development and placement services. 
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Site Four: S^^ rv PrQq rfim 

enron^ent'of^'loo 3 . 1 ^?: ethnic ^J?* 81 ™ Mgh SCh ° o1 ^ an 
Percent black American! 15 per e„^ H S °f StUdents is 71 
Dominican, and Central American? % «2 ^ (mostly Puerto Rican, 
West Indian. Two hundreS (9 percenUof ^ Ha J"«' -»° ^roeifc 
Classified as LEP by the school i ? tudents have been 

Program staff. Identified of till? Yl hili ^ al education 
based on the Criterion Referenced ! S f nglish P«>£iciency is 
the Language Assessment tltttiy (Lto) . SyntaX TeSt (CREST) and 

cosme^ogy'ra^d^^l^h^^rT 'jg&Z eduction, 
bilingual support is avail ■ *i thou 9 h a full range of 

Spanish and P?*£h" f i^iSh?"?" 10 SUbjeC?s (in both 

vocational programs m ? I available for students in 

ESL teacher^afno^evffaware of wh^i S aVailable ' however, the 
students were enrolled in Jo«t?L?? * ° r n0t any ° f her 
although the school has SevSSped e^^ 0 ^ 31 " 3 * In addit ion, 
(English/Spanish/French) recrSittr ^ VG mUl tilin 9ual 
promote the school ' s vocaMn^i 9 materials that specifically 
counselor indicated tha^she ^ounseff^; bl ' lin ^ guidance 

the bilingual academic curScuTa LE? Students to go into 

individuali Z ed assil tanc^n^i^^?^ ^252^ "* 
Proriffg^^^^^-c^t assistance are 

Southeaster n Michig an 
Ethnic Presence in the Communi t-y 

groups?* The" ^ralTt'lS ll C ° nSlStS ° f Tly 80 language 

Chaldean, vletnamlse ll^ntTn^T^ " e Spanish ' Arabic 9 96 
Romanian, Greek, Fin^iJn ^nf^h ^ ^ Ital , ian ' Chinese, Korean, 
10th in the nation in nu^be^s S'sS^i; 3nd La °* ^higan rank.; 
Hispanics make up 2 pe?^" f f n f P ;?" h 7 8peakin fl Persons, and 
most are Mexican- Americans feifSj t ^ P°P ulat ion. Of these, 
other Latin Americans M^y Sex^can A^er^ 0 RiCanS ' Cubans ' and 
workers or the descendant" of fa™ wXs farm 

P-se^TcTt^^ where the 

still apparent. Examples of the^ WaVGS ° f ^^rants is 
and "Greektown." Sn^rtly af t£ tLt^ o^T* m " Pole town» 

ssss^s ^4^^ auto 

factories coupled w fffS. ^ine 
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and break-up of the Ottomon Empire in the Middle East drew large 
numbers of Lebanese (Christians, Moslems, and Druze) and Chaldeans 
(from what is now Iraq) to the region. Since then, there have 
been three waves of immigration from the Middle East: after 1948, 
after 1967, and since the more recent invasions of Lebanon. 
Recent Arabic-speaking immigrants from all countries of the Middle 
East (especially Lebanese, Syrian, Palestinian, and Yemeni), along 
with the descendants of the original wave, have created in 
Southeastern Michigan the largest Arabic-speaking community in the 
United States and the second largest in the Western Hemisphere 
(Sao Paolo is first) . 

More recently, large numbers of Southeast Asian refugees 
(Vietnamese, Khmer, and Hmong) have been residing in Southeastern 
Michigan. 

Many persons in Southeastern Michigan take pride in the 
ethnic diversity in their community. This enthusiasm is evidenced 
by the many, well attended ethnic festivals celebrated during the 
summer months. However, serious ethnic tensions also exist, some 
of which have resulted in violence. When the U.S. auto industry 
began to suffer layoffs as a result of competition with Japan, 
Asian-Americans and other people, perceived to be Japanese, in the 
area faced angiy words and more violent reactions from frustrated 
members of the community. In the same way, Arab-Americans in the 
community have been the brunt of angry accusations and cruel jokes 
due to situations such as the oil embargo and increased terrorism 
in the Middle East. There have also been divisions among the 
Arabic-speaking peoples themselves, some of which are reflective 
of the various national and sectarian divisions of the countries 
of their origin. 

Finally, it is important to note that due to the economic and 
employment problems in the area, many majority white skilled 
workers have been ' eaving the area to take advantage of better 
employment conditions in the Sunbelt. As a result, the ethnic 
makeup of Southeastern Michigan has been changing substantially 
over the past 10 years and consists of proportionally fewer 
majority white persons and more minority persons. This change is 
likely to continue as political instability continues in the 
Middle East and in Latin America. 



Communi ty Resources 

Southeastern Michigan has a variety of multilingual 
resources. The Spanish International Network (SIN) and a number 
of radio programs broadcast in the area's many language - Two 
weekly programs in a UHF channel broadcasts in Arabic. One 
attracts a largely Chaldean audience, whereas the other attacks a 
more general (Arabic-speaking) one. Weekly or monthly newspapers 
are published in Arabic, Greek, and Spanish. Mosques and churches 
serve the various denominations in the various . languages. Some 
churches provide dual language services. An extensive 
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m^^!i tr ^° tUre ° f c ?™™nity-based organizations and legal end 
medical programs exist for the various language groups. 

Empl oyment and Economic Characteristics 

The economy of Southeastern Michigan is still heavily 
appendant on the auto industry. The 1973 oil embargo and the 
later recession (1979-1981) caused serious damage to -.he area's 
economy— damage from which Southeastern Michigan has yet to 

According to the 1980 Census, the un t loyment rate for 
majority whites was 9.5 percent; for blacks, 22 percent; for 
Hispanics, 16 percent; for Asians, 7 percent; and for Native 
Americans 19 percent. A study sponsored by the Michigan 
Department of Education and conducted by Eastern Michigan 



University indicates that little additional data are available on 
minority employment that contain breakdowns according to all the 
major language minority groups: Arabs, Hispanics, Chaldeans, and 



Indochinese (Eastern Michigan University, 1981,. One report 
j;r^^ e ^ that "^panics ? re the fastest growing minority group in 
tlM state; over three qua ters of all Hispanics employed within 
the state work in low-paying jobs; the unewployn-nt rate for 
Hispanics is almost double that of majority whites; and 
occupations within the state that have the highest rate of 
employment do not have training programs that attract Hispanics 
(Michigan Employment Security Commission, 1980). 

f»»Q,^ CC 2: di ?l! t0 the Michi 9 an Employment Security Commission 
™f£;l* 10 ° cc VP ations with the largest number of job openings 
expected annually (in descending order) in the state are 
secretary, retail salesclerk, bookkeeper, nurse's aide/orderly, 
farmer/farm manager, typist, licensed practical nurse, and 
carpenter. 

Resourc es for LEP Vocational Students 

The state of Michigan has conducted a variety of activities 
related to LEP vocational students since the late 1970s. 

For example, in 1978, the Michigan Department of Education 
funded a three-phase project that assessed the voc-ed and career 
guidance needs of LEP students, parents, and school personnel; 
adapted and developed bilingual vocational gui^nce materials; and 
developed staff training procedures. The project Reused on 
Arabic/Chaldean, Ojibwe, Spanish-speaking, and Vietnamese 
persons. 

In 1980, Eastern Michigan University received federal BVIT 
funding to train instructors to work with LEP vocational students. 
This funding has continued for 6 years. 
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In additior, Michigan Department of Education personnel have 
participated in several federally sponsored staff development 
workshops. 

As a result of these efforts, several reports focusing on 
bilingual vocational education have been developed and are 
available from the Michigan State Board of Education: 

o Vocational Education for Limited English Speaking 
Populations in Michigan: An Assessment of Needs 

o Michigan's Model for Delivering Vocational Education to 
Secondary LEP and Minority Language Students: The Model 

o Michigan's Model for Delivering Vocational Education to 
Secondary LEP and Minority Language Students: Strategies 
and Techniques 



Site One: Communi ty-Based Organization 

Despite the fact that recruiting materials for adult 
education programs are available in English, Spanish, and Arabic, 
adult education administrators in metropolitan Southeastern 
Michigan iadicatp that LEP students rely more on community-based 
organizations £or their counseling and training needs. 

Site one is an urban CBO that serves Arab-American and 
Chaldean adults in the community. This nonprofit organization 
mainly provides counseling, a referral service for persons in need 
of health care, education, and other social services. 

Recently, this agency received funding by the Department of 
Social Services to administer a 9-month job training program for 
25 Chaldean adults. The program includes ESL instruccion, 
employ ability skills training, and on-the-job training. The 
program provides participants with a minimum wage and with 
transportation. Chile care assistance has not been a problem 
because it is available through extended families. 

Recruiting consists of direct contact with persons receiving 
public assistance. The Department of Social Services provides 
these names to the agency. The agency also disseminates its 
general brochures in both Arabic and English. 

The agency also sponsors an Annual dropout prevention 
conference that focuses on strategies for decreasing the dropout 
rate among Arab and Chaldean high school students in the 
metropolitan a^ea. 



Site Two; Secondary Prog ram 



schooi^cateYcioselo"" llrgl ll^iTlL^^l 

classified as "other." Mos^of th^ot^r" St^rT^i"* ■ 
speaking and Hmong. There are 36 'teachers; J^^rfffiS 

JL?pT ? aj ° rity White ' and 5 ? e rcent are PhUlip^os 

There are also 3 counselors, 13 teacher aid^s, 1 Placemen? 
specialist. 5 administrators. 2 ma intenance/ ani tortus taf f and 
5 administrators. One of l-hp n f 0 -w ? 5. . sta£t ' an d 

(Spanish/English). teacher aides is bilingual 

servic'L^cup^ » ^1 th 

C te°c?ni^an CO noL e 2"?^ S - Sl a-Lta^t?^^?^" 1 
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^T^f.^l- Z™* ward 

-r coirunercia 
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clerk cnqmphr ;"7;: f — y tcullli ^ dn » practical nu 
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,•.„„,„ St^ents who wish to enroll are referred by their "home- 
comprehensive high schools. All assessment takes oface « ?i„. 

a h r„is S rr°ct-adm C „°sf in ? t0 ^ ° f th * center'fcounseiorf a 'well 
as district administrators, no persons can be denied entrance to 
the center because of limited English proficiency^ The center L 

Ipanish^Lklng^tu Sts^f ^"^V^' 

offer^Iii" na^ns^ "f^ ^ ™ ^ ^ 'K^K 

i" r„ rh al t wo iF£%ii th t LT e sch r s? 

wiui uwu or cne n,SL" teachers indicated that "Fqr « 

speaking (English) extra clearly, and bilingual pee^ tuto? ng' 
handl'e tnr'°^ SUbClUSterS MS ^riculum if students cannot* 
"specfalize" f^n Pr ° gr f m - That is ' he helps the students 

? I SmaU area of the curriculum and if the 

Placef on a a n ?ob S ?n*T SfUlly MM P ° ther areas ' ^ ^udent 
spec?fuza?ion^ Ca ° aCCOnmodate that particular 

Due to efforts a t the district level, many bilinaual 
recruiting materials exist for all of the area's vocational 
technical centers. These materials include videotaped 
presentations in English, Spanish, and Arabic. Although 
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recruiting takes place at the district level, job development and 
placement services are available in the center; however, no 
special kinds of services are provided for LEP persons. 



Site Three; Secondary Progra m 

Site three is a modern vocational technical center located in 
a large urban area. There are 857 students enrolled and 21 (less 
than 3 percent) are classified as LEP. Of the LEP students, 18 
(86 percent) are Arabic, 2 (10 percent) are Hmong and '1 (4 
percent) are Chaldean. The school also has three Hispanic 
students who are not considered LEP. Of the instructional staff, 
28 are black, 14 are majority white, 1 is Mexican-American, 1 is 
Asian, and 1 is Arabic-speaking. 

There are over 20 vocational programs offered here on a 
shared-time basis, including accounting management, air 
condi tioning/heating/ref rigeration, auto body, auto service, 
computer console operations, data entry, electronics, fashion 
merchandising, food services, horticulture, hospitality, machine 
shop, mass media communications, protective services, small engine 
and marine repair, welding, and word processing. 

Like site two, students who wish to enroll are referred by 
their home high schools. There was disagreement over whether LEP 
students were screened out. One staff member indicated that 
students must attain a certain score on an English proficiency 
test in order to be admitted to the center. Another staff member 
indicated that all LEP students who wish to enroll can. The 
center has a bilingual (Arabic/English) aide who tutors students 
and counsels them in their native language. Teachers indicate 
that they rely a good deal on individualized assistance and 
bilingual peer tutoring with LEP students. However, one 
instructor said that she had to send a student back to the home 
school because the student could not understand any English. 

As described in site two, bilingual recruiting for this 
center exists at the district level; no VESL or ESL instruction is 
offered; and job development and placement services are provided 
without special considerations for limited English proficiency. 



Coastal Texas 

Ethnic Presence in the Community 

The LEP population in Coastal Texas consists mostly of 
Hispanic and Asian persons. Texas ranks second in the nation in 
both numbers of Hispanics and percentage of Hispanics. Hispanics 
represent 21 percent of the entire state's population and nearly 
17 percent of the area examined here. Asians represent nearly 2 
percent of the metropolitan area, blacks 20 percent, and majority 
whites 70 percent. 
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Most of the Hispanics and Mexican American (both u S anrf 
Mexican born) and Central Americans. Included in the Centra? 
^T^lT-*™ ^^timated 80,000 undocumented Salvadoreans. 
Most of the Asians and Chinese, Vietnamese, and Chinese- 



Vietnamese. 



Community Resources 



i Pa ^ r?° US 1 r T rCeS exiSt in this multicultural area. At 
£e iLnM^H ethnic newspapers, newsletters, and magazines can 
Therl Tr-Ji A 9 ° f ,V h i ch are Hispanic and 4 of which are Asian. 
There are 7 non-English radio stations and over 10 ethnic chambers 
of commerce. Ethnic neighborhoods also exist. There are tevfrtl 
Hispanic areas, three Chinatowns, and one Vietnamese area. 

At least six neighborhood centers serve the community and 
ir.any offer services in Spanish, including health, financial, 
energy assistance, mental health, legal, senior citizens, day 
care, nutritional, and housing services. An annual 3-week 
Hispanic fiesta has also been serving the community since 1969. 

n^vJ^ P o Se ° f FieSta ' Which is organized and funded by 40 

private organizations, is to promote a better understanding of 
Hispanic cultures and to provide fcr the advancement of Hispanic 
talent and potential. 

S&r ^ti an nei ^° rhoods offer private legal, medical, and banking 
services as well as a multitude of commercial retail 



establishments for Vietnamese and Chinese: restaurants, movie 

^ bookstores beauty salons, auto repair shops, insurance, 

turniture, film development, and lily p0n d accessories. It is 
interesting to note the active advertising of non-Hispanic and 
non-Asian establishments in Hispanic and Asian newspapers. 

Employment and Economic Characteristics 

According to the 1980 Census, the unemployment rate for 
hispanics in this area was 4.5 perce.it, as opposed 2.7 percent for 
majority whites, since then, the "oil slump" has caused the 
unemployment rate for Hispanics to exceed 10 percent. This high 
unemployment is the result of both poor economic conditions as 

Itli f? PO ° r BOCi ; 1 '° nditionS< A local ^bor market publication 
recently discussed the employment problems of Hispanics in the 
area and cited several reasons for their high unemployment and 
underemployment. These reasons include lack of appropriate 
training, lack of English skills, unrealistic expectations, poor 
work histories, and unbusinesslike attitudes. 

Resources for LEP Vocational Students 

Coastal Texas has had access to a variety of resources 
relevant to LEP vocational students. During the past 10 years, 
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f™SE5 ^ Stl 5 u ^ lons throughout the state have received federal 
funding for at least one BVIT, one BVMMT, and four BVT programs 
Three of these six federally funded projects have opera?ed in the 

stor?es a abou? one Ve ? ° M iS Sti11 in operStioS? Access 

n^if?- ° ne ° f the BVT Programs have appeared in local 

its! tE rB r J a aS in a national education journal. During 

11*1' 2? S^f'S 9° vern ^ e nt sponsored BVT training workshops in 
12 states including Texas; however, records indicate that the 

responsl? S1 ° n CanCelled due to a lack of adequate participant 

Other resources include refugee programs that provide 
vocational instruction and some modest state resources 
Vocational education personnel from the school district observed 
indicate that $28,000 of their $1.4 million in funds ".02 
percent) allocated by the Carl Perkins Act are used for LEP- 
develop a C fU^ ieS ' PreSent1 *' theSe funds are being used to 

tpd TWC \ ° th6r resources with possible relevance to services for 
LEP vocational students are the "Texas Education Code»^nd the 
"Texas Administrative Code." The former document indicates that 
students cannot be pulled from instruction intone subject area to 
^n%- n f- U ? ti0n in another « The latter document indices 
between Jh^cT mus \ ensure that planning and communication occur 

5XJ?Mbj!c5t a er those who may have the student for 



Site One; Postsecondary Program 

svstef^Th^ ILtL 1 ° f 36 campuses of a la rge community college 
system. This system serves a total of 25,415 students The 

p™ S Hispan?c 2 ?T ent "W y White ' 21 P™ Mac™ e 10 .3 
percent Hispanic, 7.4 percent Asian, and 0.2 percent Native 

Scenes. » ° £ StUdSntS a " class "i^ as "no" 




marketing, and management careers, 



According to information from the college cataloa the onlv 
requirement for admission is graduation from an accredit 2 hiSh 
years old^ho alB ° indicates that nongradSSes iter 18 

JSffhS haV !. be f OUfc of sch ° o1 for more than 1 year may be 

t enL 1 ^ ldUal ba , SiS * In additi ° n ' foreignstudencs 
I i.e., students with nonresident visas) who do nor have a ^~„ov- 

and^if^thL'atf 91 , 1 ^ ™£ ^ ^e' -S^S^tSloSS^ 
and, if they attempt to take any other courses, thev will ho 
immediately withdrawn without receiving a refund 
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The program visited is a special air conditioning and 
refrigeration program for Hispanic LEP students. Students who 
wish to enter this program must be LEP, at least 18 years old, a 
local resident, a U.S. citizen or permanent resident, and 
Hispanic. Students receive counseling, instruction, materials, 
and j outplacement services in English and Spanish. Recruiting is 
in English and Spanish. At one time, this program received 
federal BVT funding and, in addition to the services mentioned, 
provided VESL instruction and a formal assessment process 
(bilingual basic skills and English proficiency testing). These 
services became unavailable after the funding stopped; however, it 
is important to note that the services that remain are a direct 
result of that funding and have become institutionalized. 



Site Two: Posts ;ondary Program 

Site ho is a refugee program on the same campus as site one. 
Most of the students are Southeast Asians and some are Cuban or 
Haitian. Although students may choose to enter any vocational 
program, most enroll in air conditioning, auto mechanics, 
electricity, and clerical occupations. 

Students who wish to enter the program must have official 
refugee status and nust take the Test of Adult Basic Education 
(T^E;. The results of this test determine whether or not a 
student can begin vocational instruction. Students whose English 
proficiency is not adequate enough are given general ESL 
instruction until they can improve their scores on the TABE. 
Students who pass the TABE, but are still LEP, receive VESL 
instruction along with their vocational instruction. Bilingual 
counseling (Vietnamese/English) is available to both groups of 
students. Although no bilingual vocational instruction is offered 
as part of this program, one of the (English-speaking) vocational 
teachers who instructs many refugee students voluntarily seeks out 
advanced bilingual rtudents who (also voluntarily) translate his 
instruction sheets into Vietnamese, Chinese, and Spanish. This 
instructor has also developed bilingual videotaped presentations 
with the help of advanced bilingual students. According to many 
students, this monolingual, English-speaking vocational teacher is 
quite popular among LEP students. 



Site Three: Secondary Program 

Site three is a comprehensive urban secondary school. There 
are approximately 2,800 students. Eighty percent of the students 
are Hispanic, 10 percent are black, 5 percent are Asian, and 5 
percent are majority white. Most of the Hispanic students are 
Mexican-American. School staff estimate that only about 175 
students have serious problems understanding English. The dropout 
rate for the school is 50 percent. Three of the 20 vocational 
teachers (i5 percent) are Hispanic and Spanish is used in those 
three classes. The percentage of Hispanic academics instructors 
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is also 15 percent (16 of 109), and 50 percent of the school 
administration is Hispanic. 

Vocational course offerings include office education, 
cosmetology, auto mechanics, marketing and distributive education, 
electronics (radio and TV), and bilingual teacher education 
training prelab. An off-campus work co-op program is also 
available that consists of one theory course (on campus) and two 
off-campus classes in the areas of marketing education, 
coordinated vocational academic education (CVAE), home economics, 
industrial training, office education, and bilingual teacher 
training coop. 

According to vocational program literature, requireme its for 
vr r entrance include a grade average of "C" (except fc - the 

' program), good attendance and convict, a genuine interest, 
taking the General Aptitude Test Batteiy (GATE) test, and being at 
least 16 yf.-rs old (for off-campus programs). According to a 
school counselor, LEP students must take a special English 
proficiency test administered by district bilingual education 
office. This test, the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) 
determined ESL level. LEP students who wish to enter vocational 
classes receive general ESL instruction concurrently with regular 
vocational instruction. According to both vocational and ESL 
teachers, there is no joint planning or coordination between uhem. 
Vocational counseling services are available in English and 
Spanish. Job development and placement services are available (in 
English) at a central district office. Recruiting consists of 
handing out a one-page description of vocational courses to 
homeroom teachers in case they feel they have any students who 
could benefit from one of the programs. It is interesting to note 
that the only high school programs discussed in the district's 
bilingual (Spanish/English) parents' guide are "regular, 11 
"advanced," and "advanced with honors" programs. 



Site Four: Secondary Program 

Site four is an urbc>n comprehensive high school with a total 
enrollment of 1,094. The ethnic breakdown of students is 45.7 
percent Hispanic, 37 percent black, 15. C percent majority white, 
and 1.5 percent Asian. Ninety students (8.2 percent) are 
categorized as having problems with English. Ten of those 90 are 
categorized as ESL students (those with serious problems with 
English), and 8C are categorized as category "C" students (those 
with enough of a problem to warrant some special help) . 

A total of 908 students are enrolled in the school's 
vocational education programs. Of these, 44 percent are Hispanic, 
39 percent are blajk, 16 percent are majority white, and i percent 
are Asian. These enrollments are proportionate to the general 
student population with regard to ethnxcity. 
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There are a total of 48 teachers; 26 (54 oercenti «.» 

Hispanic. Within the vocational education faculty, alone 5 
percent are majority white, 3 (33 percent) are black ed 1 if 
percent) are Hispanic. Of the clerical worked. 5^3 SetcenU 
are majority white, 2 (25 percent) are black? a^d 1 (12^erceni) 
m^ni?f ani > C -. ThG J e 3re also three ^idance counselors <?wo 

252 ° ne blaCk i' ° ne ma ^ orit y ^ite nurse, one 
majority white librarian, and one majority white registrar. 

nark«t?2 t i3*liS! U -I\? ffer J ngl inc lude agriculture/horticulture. 
S^JJ}? u di stributi-e education, office and business 
education^'. economics education, and cooperative vocational 

. e , Students who speak a language other than English at home are 
tested for limited English proficiency by the district" KlinSEl 
education office, m addition. 9th-grade stud J ar given She 

tnei'°pSi a n ?!a? P f i0nal ff*'"^* SyStem {C0PS) to ^tJSdS. 
their potential for vocational education. After students enter 

iS/S ca " ona l Question program, they take the Genera? Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB). Although the GATB is available in Spanish! 

iLi: fr f? ,ini8ttr0d ° nly in En * lish - LEP students in iScatiSoIl 
education programs are given remedial English help, not bilingual, 
ESL, or VESL instruction. Vocational teachers indicate that 
rely on demonstration, informal bilingual peer £u1or!ng, ^£d ^ 

worifna 2^wJp ED ^^\ (,p * A,Cins alowly and repeating? wnen 
EnSflSS i^K EP u t] tt eritB ' Vocat i°^l counseling is available in 
trlinln* ^^ 0n9 \^ counselor is not bilingual and has had no 
J!" 1 "? i n counseling LEP students, a sincere interest in helping 
2?dl.f tUd S tB w J th , both Personal and educational problem* was 

wno es;enUall S v °?L?r? l0y8 X* bi } in * ual (Spanish /English) aide 

assists in the main office and with parent 

f 8, There are no fomal recruiting procedures for the 
vocational programs although the vocational counselor indicate! 
22tih^L}S th 7 a 2 d U ? h -» rade classrooms to inform stents 
Pn^LJ ^ at ,ional education programs. These visits occur in 
English. Job placement services are available at a central 



It is important to mention that this school district recently 
imposed a strict attendance policy in which all students whS miss 

iSdi^fl Jw h ?^ r c i aS8es - Counselors and teachers 

indicate that this policy has particularly affected Hispanic 

career SSlS.^T E P ?? iti0n ° f havin * t0 -SHES. and 
care for siblings and other family members. As a result, the 

?Sl^%2S2Ki e r Ji?i h *' ^ ee ^-?tudents who know tkyw?!! 
5S?i^ automatic failures see no point in staying in school In 

ttst '(in'Enc^nf 8 *?? d0 . n0t PaS * the ^^ric^^neS cogency 
test (in English) will not receive a high school diploma. 
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North Central New Mexico 



Ethnic Presence in the Community 

The State of New Mexico is vast in size (fifth largest in the 
United States), small in population (1.3 million residents), and 
ranks first in the nation in percentage of Hispanics (36.6 
percent) . According to the 1980 Census, there arc also between 
101,300 and 110,000 American Indians in New Mexico, which 
represents roughly 8 percent of the state's population. Recently, 
Southeast Asian refugees have also taken residence there. The 
largest non-English language groups found in New Mexico are 
Spanish, Navajo, and the Pueblo languages of Keres, Zuni, Tiwa, 
Tewa, and Towa. In North Central New Mexico tht. major groups are 
Spanish and the Pueblo groups. 

Spanish-speaking people and Pueblo Indians have a long 
history in New Mexico. During the 1500s, Spanish explorers came 
to the Americas and found Indians. It is said that the Pueblo 
Indians got their name from these explorers who upon seeing the 
Indians 1 compact, mul tichambered homes, built around plazas, were 
reminded of the v^lages (i.e., "pueblos") of Spain. 

During the late 1500s, the Spanish government took possession 
of the southwest and the Pueblo country was divided into 
districts; each was given a Spanish name and assigned a Catholic 
priest. Required to take oaths of allegiance to the Catholic 
church and Spain, the Pueblo Indians revolted in 1680 and enjoyed 
12 years of independence. This revolt is the only instance where 
extensive territory was recovered and retained by Native Americans 
through armed force. Spanish rule began again in 1692 and 
continued until the Mexican Revolution (1821). Indians were then 
declared citizens of Mexico and lived under Mexican authority 
along with the Spanish residents. In 1848, as a result of the war 
between Mexico and the United States, Mexico ceded New Mexico, 
Upper California, Arizona, Southern Colorado, Texas, Southern 
Utah, and Southwestern Nevada to the United States. At that 
point, both the Indians and the Spanish came under U.S. authority 
and special provisions to protect the rights ot both groups were 
included in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Since then, numerous 
bitter land disputes have erupted between the Indians and the U.S. 
government and among the Indians themselves. 

It is interesting to note that there seems to -be a tendency 
in New Mexico for southern Spanish-speaking New Mexicans to refer 
to themselves as Mexican-Americans and for northern Spanish- 
speaking New Mexicans to refer to themselves as Spanish. It is 
also true that most Pueblo Indians have Spanish naraes. 

The communities observed in this study were approximately 95 
percent Spanish-speaking and 5 percent Pueblo Indian. There were 
only a handful of majority whites, and there were no black 
residents, host tension in these communities seem to occur 
between Mexican nationals and the long-time Spanish-speaking 
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Cggpronitv Resources 

and ^r^uf^^r,"*^" «*• multicultural 
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S^LI ratfin^he^t 0 ^ *» c ~»t special?.^, the 
tend^ncie^r thl rifJSi* i- «W»vated by two major 

bJsin^s and iSd^rT^*^!^ l0Cal resl ^»ts to allow new 

reluctance to T^ave^he?r f^™"** 11 ** COUpl * d wlth th * lr 

locales. Many of thlml I JS1 < f ° r m ° re • c «x»ic«lly promising 
virtually aU of t£ ^i, Ancles were evidenced by the fact that 
InHrvIewed wert born^i !?f secondary education personnel 
teaching?* rSdU^^^ 

company attempted, unsuccessfully S^nti^X 10n »i ctur « 

the small towns to alio* Jo! S-iJ f° enll ? t the support of one of 
Local residents wL! 2^^' filming of a motion picture. 

might ne^^rvewleSrSeJf iS^**" °* * H ° llyW °° d film 
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The economy on Indian reservations is supported chiefly 
through governmert provisions, ranching and farming, arts and 
crafts, and, in some cases, tourism. 



Resources for LEP Vocational Students 

North Central New Mexico has some resources for LEP 
vocational students. 

In 1980, Northern New Mexico Community College developed a 
series of VESL materials in the areas of diesel mechanics, meat 
cutting, auto mechanics, auto body, and barbering/cosmetology • 
These materials are available from ERIC, 

In 1985, state department of education personnel participated 
in a federally sponsored BVT workshop designed to capacitate and 
orient them to the L*T Model. In 1980, state department of 
education personnel participated !n another federally sponsored 
workshop, this time to help them develop a state-wide plan to 
implement the BVT Mo^el, In addition, during the time of this 
study New Mexico had one federally funded BVT program for Navajo 
adults to train them in carpentry and culinary arts and a refugee 
program in Albuquerque for Southeast Asians, 

The state of Nev; M exico does not presently have any special 
set-asides for LEP stu ents within the funds allocated by the Carl 
Perkins Act, 



Site One; Adult Program 

Site one is an adult vocational- technical institute located 
in a medium sized town. There are 1,200 full-time and 800 part- 
time students enrolled. Students come not only from the local 
area but from other towns throughout northern New Mexico. 
Boarding for these students is available through an arrangement 
with a local university. 

Eighty-five percent of the students are Hispanic, 14 percent 
are majority white and one percent are American Indians (both 
Navajo and Pueblo), According to an administrator, the only 
students who need ESL are foreign students and undocumented 
Mexicans, 

Of the 145 teachers, 75 percent are Hispanic, 24 percent are 
majority white, and one percent is black. All of the five top 
level administrators are Hispanic, 

Instructional programs are offered in developmental (i,e,, 
remedial) stuuies, business occupational (15 programs), health 
occupations (3 programs) , technical education (7 programs) and 
trade and industrial education (8 programs) . 
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^ttt1£ t E? , < &-"" *5. S ? h001 *e Test of 

familiar with the c5££l. fro1 " aDd 11:6 "•"roushly 

also bilinaual and Sle bfS *" >t national teachers are 

and comfort than a need^o ciarif?? 63 "° re * S * matter of cust °»' 

Site Twoi ftdul t Progras 

located'fn'an il£££ rata? areT^hfr 3 C °"^ iC * colle ^ 
500 liart-time students ^ Ther f are 679 full-time and 

wMte with tbT&^.r^Lgr^^irsMr 1 *' 

coursertn'Sricufrure l*'-*" 3 * 'e 01 " 46 15 -•«*«. dcree 

technical 1 arI,.r U i n Tnear i " 1 ?r a ;rti? 1 icatr rViCe8 ' and 
education, health oecimlM™. ; e " l£l =ate programs in business 

marketing education ' indus trial educat ion, and 

the TK'i^tWr^tW an ° ral 1 ' lterVi - and 
proficiency, res^cUvefy rV? 681 and ^ En 9 lish 

grade" level (in final iln> ir* ^ V?° d ° 10t read at a thi * d 
they may not begin tne^r L^li ? ?°- a 9Gneral ESL class and 
read belween thf 3rd- and JSS ^J£"f B1,,B# v Yet ' stude nts who 
vocational training an5 concurrents ri^'^ beg i?. their 
VESL instruction. BiliaSuel^£E?J receive remedial English and 
they use both linguaow Shtn I^- 011 * 1 instruc t<=rs indicate that 

speaking roctiSTSeSS fSSS'tS ^T* 1 En9liSh " 
demonstration and informal hi i ?«ilsii y rely on 

instructor noteSthal hTused ^SSfih^ ^ t0rin ^ °™ bilingual 
because they preferred it UJ X £° r ^ he more rural students 

that they SalTSSSL L25 £Lf f ^fj^-^inant students so 
dominant customers Spanish and better serve Spanish- 
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job placement services are provided by bilingual people who come 
from the area and are familiar with the local cultures. 



Site T h ree: Secondary Program 

Site three is a comprehensive high school located in a 
medium-sized town. There are 560 students enrolled, all of whom 
are Hispanic with the exception of 1 Navajo student. All of the 
43 teachers are Hispanic and all were educated at the local 
university. 

All students are enrolled in general and academic curricula. 
Juniors who need extra courses in order to graduate (because of 
failures) attend a vocational-technical institute, (site one) in 
the evenings in addition to attending high school all day. If 
they successfully make up the credits and wit v to reirain in the 
vocational program, the state pays for them to attend afternoon 
classes at site one on a shared-time basis. Thus, students who 
wish to enroll in a vocational curriculum must show that they are 
in need of additional credits in order t graduate. Then they are 
given the recruiting materials from site one by their counselor. 

Other vocational courses available in the home high school 
are woodworking, typing, and home economics. Teachers for these 
courses are bilingual, and most indicate that they use Spanish 
occasionally when an LEP student (usually from Mexico) enrolls. 
The counselor is also bilingual and provides a good deal of 
personal counseling, including assistance with matters related to 
bi^th control and pregnancy. 

Despite the fact that this school essentially serves 
disadvantaged Hispanics, the annual dropout rate is said to be 
less than three percent. 



Site Four; Secondary^ Program 

Site four is a comprehensive hign school located in a medium 
sized town. There is a total student enrollment of 1,300. 
Ninety-one percent of the students are Hispanic, 5 percent of the 
students are majority white, and 4 percent of the students are 
native Americans. There are rarely students with difficulty 
understanding English. There are 64 teachers; 50 (78 percent) are 
Hispanic and 14 (22 percent) are majority white. There are also 
five Hispanic counselors, four Hispanic administrators, and two 
nurses (one Hispanic and one majority white). 

Vocational course offerings include business education, 
industrial arts, and home economics. All vocational teachers are 
Hispanic and biliugual. English is the predominant medium for 
instruction although Spanish is often used with students who are 
bussed in from rural areas as well as for affective purposes. 
There is no ESI, or VESL instruction. 
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The annual dropout rate at this schoui is about 4.5 percent. 
Site Five; Industry- Based Program 

largest'Ljl^e^in 'tne^rea 16 ^ 1 ' iC ^ orato ^ that is the 

has^everafXraL^o SS^^JSi^': ~' Sit * 
in science and technology. students to i.ollow careers 

site ?^ r ltSenL^n 0 S? a ^ 09raI^ f ° r high SChco1 seni °« i» 
laboratory approbate to^tLS ?^ T Y W °f k in any area of the 
managerial. ^^second^rogS ITaS^Zi^' technica1 ' or 
for seniors who are strong in^c^nS Bo£h ^ science Program 
training and exnerience ~fi7 . u* h P ro 9 rams provide 

increasl thei? cSnces of eLnJ^nf students ' skills and 

this company^ CnanCCS of eventually being employed fulltime with 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS ACROSS ALL SITES 



This chapter synthesizes and presents the case study data 
across all seven areas by the following categories: recruitment; 
assessment; policy, planning, and leadership; vocational 
instruction; ESL instruction; employabili ty skills instruction and 
job placement; and staff development. 

Recruitment Across All Sites 

Efforts to recruit LEP students into vocational programs 
range from none to extensive across the 27 sites observed. Of 
these sites, eight (30 percent) do no recruiting at all. All of 
these eight sites are comprehensive high schools whose guidance 
counselors are responsible for informing students about vocational 
programs. In fact, 80 percent of the comprehensive high schools 
observed do no recruiting or even informing about vocational 
programs. There is no question that these counselors demonstrated 
strong biases against vocational education and even stronger 
feelings that vocational education was inappropriate for LEP 
students. One of the most common reasons given ^as that LEP 
students would hurt themselves in vocational classes because they 
would not be able to comprehend safety instructions in English. 
Interesting, only 16 of the 46 vocational classes visited (35 
percent) had any safety signs in English. These counselors 
expressed genuine surprise when told that some of the benefits of 
vocational education related to dropout prevention, participation 
in postsecondary education, and earnings. 

Of the 19 sites that do recruiting for their .vocational 
programs, 13 (68 percent) modify their recruiting procedures in at 
least one way to try to inform and attract LEF* students . The most 
commonly used recruiting methods for LEP students and the number 
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of programs employing those methods are as follows: 

o Using the bilingual mass media: 10/13 (77 percent) 
o Using bilingual promotional materials: 10/13 (77 percent) 
° percent^ 9 bilingUal visits and open houses: 9/13 (69 
° percent? 9 bilingual vocational counseling: 3 /13 (23 

Using the Biling ual Mass MpH j a 

public 9 .er,ice antouncemen slbout ^SS^ogS^to^L^ 16 ',. 
stations. newsDaD P r« • • tneir Programs to local radio 

broadcast in lang^g^other than^ ""*<»! that Publish and 
programs have to send tranlf » ^rf „f J! • ' , • In SOme cases - the 
the announcement anS in "the? cfsef the% non - En S"^) of 

willing to do the translating. tatl ° n ° r ne » s W« " 

than ^JKlf S5l5S 1 iSS. , Sl ) SSLSr a so a e 9er 
l^l^or^ ^ aMe t0 P^ticiS^^calionfJry or 

P^ S S^? ^esen^forthe^ocat^^" 
student; as guests. ° Pr09ra ™ als ° included * on »« bilingual 

One of the methods identified as Dartieul arlv .«„.. 
recruiting LEP students and used by "wTof the il l f ° r 

bIKSSJ'SS,, 0 ! ,r r cational ^«S2.1^5e5S 6 a to have a 

Questions 3 ^ Bh °" Khere ""eners can call in and ask 

II n strator n to S part?cS a : Jf. <*-i*/En 3 Msh, 
o^^ • i«% , Participate in a weekly radio talk shnw /in 

foi a ows a : tian ta " ShOW - T " S «• bSSsfeaX^ra. 

o Haitian Creole interpreter interprets the administrator's 
message in Creole. dummi sera tor s 
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o Haitian listeners call in and ask questions about the 
vocational program in Creole. 

o Interpreter interprets the questions in English. 

o Administrator answers the questions in English. 

o Interpreter interprets the answers in Creole. 

Despite the fact that this process may appear cumbersome, schoox 
officials report that it was an extremely effective recruiting 
device and that many new Haitian students indicated that they had 
heard about the vocational program either directly or indirectly 
from that program. 



Using B ilingual Promotional Materials 

Most bilingual promotional materials are translated versions 
of flyers that exist in English. Bilingual flyers and brochures 
are developed in the following three principle forms. 

o A separate version of the flyer or brochure for each 

language (most often used with three or more languages). 

o One flyer or brochure with two languages shown 
simultaneously, usually side by side. 

o One flyer that is written in one language for the first 
half and in the other language in the second half. Often, 
one half is upside down from the other half. 

Other, more elaborate bilingual promotional materials include 
video-taped and slide- tape presentations about programs that are 
developed in several languages. One English-speaking recruiter 
noted that it was relatively simple to get the audio-taped message 
that accompanies her slides translated into several languages. In 
this way, she is able to do multilingual recruiting even though 
she speaks only English. She then uses bilingual students to 
interpret if LEP persons have questions. Another program made a 
video-taped presentation in the students' native language and is 
able to have that videotape played regularly, as a public service 
announcement on ' local bilingual television station. 

Finally, one program developed bilingual recruiting posters 
that were placed, like other advertisements, along the insides and 
outsides of city buses, on the backs of benches at city busstops, 
and in the actual busstops. This program also purchased and 
renovated an old city bus, decorated the outsides with bilingual 
recruiting messages, and now drives the bus through the language 
minority comm ani ties where it disseminates program brochures in 
three languages. Many programs noted the importance of also 
providing application forms in other languages. 
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rs™«?^ y f few c ? nc « rns surfaced with regard to bilingual 

SdeoSStefS S materials were being disseminated 

adequately. Second, there was definitely a tendency in virtually 

American ^Li ? 9UageS (e * g * Vie tnamese, Arabic. Chinese. 
Tpnfo^af • ^ languages, and so forth). Finally, due to recen- 
legislation to make English the official language of some stalls *' 
and a growing national movement in the same direction at least 

?LrL el0 v in ? iC f ed that he was ^ncerned that u' would be 
; 1 th2* 1 tliS r ^SJi2. d * V,10P ^ diss ^-te materials in a language 

Conducting Bilingual Visits 
and Open Houses 

studpn^o y ^ r °?£ ainS Send bilingual recruiters to speak with 
students at other schools to promote their vocational programs 
Depending upon the number of language groups involved. some?Tmes 
the audience of students is mixed and several languages «I used 
ni annPdT Senta ^° n *"* somet i*es separate presen?ations"re 
vocaMnn^? 1 partlcular language groups. In the same way. many 
vocation^ P r °? rams ' ? specially adult centers and secondary 
"° fc £° nal-techmcal institutes, conduct bilingual open houses 
Open houses may accommodate several language groups at the s^e 
time or be specially planned for specific language groups? Sf^en 
and MMnLa S ? h ° 0lS -j- n0t have the a PP^ia?e bilingual staff 
?rom b tneTftricrofficl. WaS ° Ut by ^ P^onnel 

r eC rn?fL ad : U Program found that although it was successfully 
recruiting Hispamcs, it was less successful in recruiting 

^o^ an In ?i anS * UP ° n an lamination of their rlcrui't ng 
procedures they realized that all of their recruiters wer! 

fiIKS 1 Sn and f mOSt .° f their recruit ing took place during 

T P oarJ'th^ ? S « h ° 0l l (whiCh Were n0t attended by Indians). 
The program then hired an American Indian to recruit on the 

30 S in Va us"? n ^ J- 6 American Indian enrollment increased from 3 to 
.5U in just the first year. 

Providing Biling ual 
Vocational Counseling 

A i thou 9 h ,the counseling process is one of the best potential 

n a I\£°/ eCrUlt LEP s tudents for vocational programs, it is the 

n^aM 3 ! 13 lea f USed * FirSt ' most counselors seem to have a 
negative yiew of vocational education and are. for the most part 

SSSf 8 Si' be e efitS « In addition, many counselors. likV ' 
English hPfi e I e S at ^ P students ™ st have a good command of 
English before attempting vocational classes. These attitudes are 
prevalent among counselors whether or not the counselors are 
bilingual. That is. bilingual counselors are just as likely as 
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monolingual English-speaking counselors to avoid promoting 
vocational education as a viable option for LEP students. 

When the bilingual counseling process is used as a recruiting 
tool, it seems effective. In secondary schools, counselors work 
individually with students and also with homeroom teachers, both 
individually and by making presentations in the homeroom classes. 
In adult programs, they recruit by tolling high school students to 
tell their parents about the adult programs. Bilingual counselors 
in many refugee programs are often able to secure lists of refugee 
adults who are receiving public assistance. They then contact and 
recruit those persons directly. 



Why LEP Students Choose 
Their Vocational Programs 

Seventy-five LEP students across the sites were asked why 
they enrolled in their particular programs: Their answers reflect 
ideas that are often not considered in the recruiting process. 
The reasons most frequently given were as f o] lows: 

o Like the trade and want to work in it: 47 (63 percent) 

o Want to use it as a stepping stone for more advanced 
training: 17 (23 percent) 

o Need the money, and training will provide a way to get a 
job: 6 (8 percent) 

o Want to better their English in a trade they already know: 
4 (5 percent) 

o Want to learn more about a trade they have previous 
exper ience in : 3(4 percent ) 

Examples of specific ways in which LEP students perceived their 
vocational programs as stepping stones to more advanced training 
are as follows: 



o Vocational Class 




Future Advanced Program 


— Auto mechanics 


to 


Mechanical engineering 


— Typing 


to 


Business administration 


-- Typing 


to 


Computers 


— Auto mechanics 


to 


Aircraft engineering 


Electronics 


to 


Electrical engineer 


— Typing 


to 


Accountancy 


— Electronics 


to 


Engineer inr 


— Appliance repair 


to 


Engineering 


Data entry 


to 


Math/computers 


— Nursing assistant 


to 


Registered nurse 
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Assessment, across All Sites 

ob S er^ C ^%^of ^L a fn eS ? LE f StUdentS in the seven areas 
effective ? ?v J° clearlv inappropriate to quite 

itidtni t' so Ve ? f the 27 P r °9"ms (19 percent) conduct no 

counseling or assessment services. P S any 

Twenty-two of the schools assess students, includina tpp 
students. Assessment-* f n r„c oi -««eia& l including LEP 

vocation*! ?^ essm f nts focus mainly on any combination of 
i^hi naM S ? and aptitude. English proficiency, proficiency 
in the native language, basic skills, and safety. P y 

Vocational Inter est and Aptitude 

vocatSl'^tSes^or'a^l^f if 4 ,ierCentl provide Mms f °™ <* 
a ^-7 ~i J*. 7 ,7 or aptitude assessment. Of these 14 school q 

8 (57 percent, indicate that they make some kind of special 

accommodations for LEP students. special 

The most commonly used procedures (in some cases s^rai 

?n?e?fst e of a ?Ep U s S ^ aSSeSS thG V ° Ca tionara^tU^e 3 ^" 1 
interest of LEP students are as follows: 

o Oral interview in the native language: 7/8 (87 5 
percent) lo/.a 

° perSnt^ 1113 ° CCUpational Preference Survey: 2/8 (25 

o Harrington-O'Shey Career Decision Making System: l/ 8 
(12.5 percent) ' 

o General Aptitude Test Battery: 1/8 (12.5 percent) 

o Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery: 1/8 (12 5 
percent) * nz.a 

English Proficiency 

ner™^^ 22 scho ° ls that Provide assessment services, 14 (64 
percent) indicate that they assess English proficiency dth one or 
more instruments that are specif ically designed for LEP ° ne ° r 
populations. These instruments include the following? 
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o Informal oral interview: 3/14 (21 percent) 

o Locally developed written ESL test: 3/14 (21 percent) 

o Language Assessment Scales: 3/14 (21 percent) 

o Bilingual Vocational Oral Proficiency Test: 2/14 (14 
percent) 

o Basic English Skills Test: 2/14 (14 percent) 
o Language Assessment Battery: 1/14 (7 percent) 
o Lado Test: 1/14 P percent) 

o Critei ' ~>n Reference English Syntax Test: 1/14 (7 
percent) 

Eight schools indicate that they measure the English 
proficiency of LEP students using assessment instruments that ^ere 
designed tor the English-speaking population. The instruments 
used by these schools are as follows: 

o Test of Adult Basic Education: 3/8 (37.5 percent) 

o Wide Range Achievement Test: 2/8 (25 percent) 

o California Achievement Test? 2/8 (25 percent) 

o Stanj. rd Achievement Test: 1/8 (12.5 percent) 

Proficiency in the Native Language 

Five of the 22 schools (23 percent) provide some assessment 
of the nutive language proficiency of LEP students. The 
procedure used by these schools are as follows: 

o Locally developed literacy test in the native language: 
2/5 (40 percent) 

o State literacy test in the native language: 1/5 (20 
percent) 

o Language Assessment Scales (Spanish version) : 1/5 (20 
percent) 

o Center for Applied Linguistics Literacy Evaluation: 1/5 
(20 percent) 
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Basic Skills 



o 
o 



o Test of Adult Basic Education: 6/14 (43 percent) 
Califox ia Achievement Test: 3/14 (21 percent) 
Wide Range Achievement Test: 3/14 (21 percent) 
° Urpercenf i0ral ASSeSSment ^ M inimum Skills: 2/14 

o Stanford Achievement Test: 1/4 (7 percent) 
o ASSET: 1/14 (7 percent) 

Two of the three basic skills t-^shc i-va* , ■ - „ 

T / , , ~ , n<auxu/ # me tnira test, the Connprfirnh 
Vocational-Technical Schoo^ Basic Skills Invent mil ? 

Safety 

of progreJs 9 L S L f \ t Lt e tL S F* asSociate <* wich the kinds 

vocational <nS? ^ teachers give during the course of 

safety ?u es is asses^d^'f Pr ° gramS indicate that knowledge of 
al L cases these "^^^frf tefc h r Ca ;j° nal n i ? 8truCtion begin *' In 
the students' nativflangua g :? Ch " made ' ° nly ° ne was Provided in 

How Assessme nts ArA Used 

tte £ ab ? ut . stude "= based on the assessment « L 

instruments i-hat- = j ■ j ,- u ■ LO oeiug assessea witn 

lubcrumencfa tnat are designed for native speakers of Enaliqh or- 4h 

or no assessment^? *l ^ In additi ™- ^"^-"o Setter' 
; not assessment services are provided to Enql j sh- sneak 4 no 

student,. 82 percent of the programs : this study do not test the 

native language proficiency of LEP stuuents, 70 percent of the 
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programs do not provide vocational aptitude and interest testing 
in the native language, and about 90 percent do not provide basic 
skills testing in the native language. 

The results of the assessments are generally used to screen 
students for vocational programs, to determine whether a student 
may receive a diploma or certificate, and to determine what kinds 
of remediation are needed. Although almost all programs indicate 
that they provide remediation based on assessment results, more 
than half the programs also use either the English proficiency, 
basic skills, or safety assessments to screen LEP students for 
vocational education programs. That is, in more than half the 
programs, LEP students who do not achieve certain scores on 
particular tests are either limited to certain vocational areas or 
the^ cannot enter any vocational programs at all. 

Policy. Planning, and Leadership 
across All Sites 

It was difficult to pinpoint precisely the policies of the 
schools with regard to LEP vocational students. More than half 
the schools indicate through their counselors that LEP students 
cannot enter vocational programs until they have mastered a 
sufficient decree of English. Other schools indicate that they 
have no such pclicy. Yet* LEP students from the first group are 
sometimes "sneaked into" vocational programs because of their 
motivation or persistence. In the same way, LEP students from the 
second group are sometimes prevented from entering vocational 
classes by instructors who do not feel capable of working with 
them. In many instances, in addition to a lack of effective 
leadership, there is disagreement among school personnel over what 
the policy toward LEP students is. For example, the principal of 
one adult center stated that LEP student? could enter any 
vocational classes they wished as long as they also took (general) 
ESL instruction. A counselor in the same school reported that she 
believes testing should determine the basic skills levels of LEP 
students first so that they can have a more positive experience 
later. In another adult school, there is one counselor who 
recruits LEP students in their native language and another 
counselor who screens them out if tney do not speak English. When 
askod whether ESL and vocational teachers meet to coordinate their 
instruction, the principal of another adult center responded, "We 
hope thay do . " 

There also seems to be a good deal of confusion and conflict 
among instructor, counselor, school, district, state, and federal 
policies. For example, one school has a clear policy of allowing 
LEP students into any vocational , rogram and providing them with 
bilingual tutors and VESL instruction. This school operates in a 
district that opposes bi: ingual education, in e county that 
discourages the use of any language other chan English, and in a 
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proof of competence LThefr trtlVttT* 1 1*™*?™ S° reCeive 

to operate successfully „ith LEP st-^Honh " ° rdlr for this school 

"buck" the systems aronrj? if » st udents, it must creatively 

counselor jSS'^WlS kidT?^ ^ 
vocational education The L i. LEP klds llke 

Programs so they'c g to collet ? t0 keeP them in acad ^ 

to the adult center became ?he?e's 9 no oS?7E' W \ can,t send «>«n 
U-iguage. " no one there who speaks their 

a lack"! en t orcement C of P man v W nn?- a - 9enera i « Policies, 

negative feelin^ o? <2< *7 p °; icles ' and the positive or 
LEP students; lllds'to f L t,^i' 6aC f erS and c °<"-^l°rs towards 
students are served in vocif^™?" where . the wa y which LEP 

luck. LEP students- persistence and^d?"-^,"' 0 " t0 d ° with 
teachers' and counsel or^ ^ff 3 lndl '' ld ual vocational 

else. Of 39 vocafional tsa fh» P ; J 0 " and S ?° d Sense than anything 
believe that £ep students Should ™? 5 espondcd - 36 <92 precent) 
their classes and'that^hey'The tiacher! nS'LjT" 6nterin9 
accommodations for the students- UmUe^E^Usifprof iciency. 

lep TriMin-^t snr^^^ of er not es £or 

£2m LE ? 6tude "« f"m vocational programs' a ctearlv 
compet e n S t1ul 1 I S tf U f ti ° nal Pla " f ° r "™">* ™ student" and a 
Slattern was^viuln'in'botrirff 1 ^ P ° liCy and'plan. 
all levels (i e ItTtT m£ • \ dUlt and sec °ndary programs at 
whenever there was a «™™ s J h °°l > • »> other words, 

and plan for LEP vocational students "Jif °f f , im ? le '» e " "ny a policy 
directly down from that person'seemld to^Hx'empfary^Sn the 
oThori^ntanf ToTl^l 1 ^ "l™ ^ ^c^ard 

time Person a respon^Me eX S 1 ^e n me°ntin d rse e^ces h f e o r r e £ P « 
secondary vocational students ic = ™„V* . LEP 

services for LEP Jf^f. T"? 1 res ' onsible *<>r implementing 
i? • s f condar y and adult vocational students in the 
state s 17 regional vocational technical centers »=f ,f 
services for LEP vocational students in both t„e seconoar^ ana' 

ffyasw^jsirs serous i^-^- 

full-time person resoontkff * , another example, there is a 

adult LEP LudentnnTcounty?' SttSSZ serviced fo°r adult 
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LEP vocational students are far more extensive than services for 
secondary LEP vocational students in the same county. Finally, in 
a fourth area, there is no one at the state, county or district 
level responsible for implementing services for LEP vocational 
students. However, one adult school within a district has such a 
person. As a result, this school has more extensive services for 
LEP students than any others visited in the state. 



Vocational Instruction across All Sites 

Although nearly 80 percent of the vocational programs visited 
provide some vocational instruction in the native language, it is 
important to note that the vest majorxty provide this instruction 
in only 1 or 2 classes and only in 1 or 2 languages (when 
soire times as many as 5 language groups and 50 trade areas need to 
be addressed). With the exception of New Mexico, no schools in 
the study have bilingual vocational personnel proportionate to the 
number of language minority or LEP students. Most vocational 
classes, \vith the exception of New Mexico, do not have bili^ual 
teachers, bilingual teacher aides, or bilingual materials. Most 
vocational teachers rely on informal peer tutoring when working 
with LEP students. In contrac- many of these schools provide a 
good deal of bilingual instruction in the academic areas through 
Title VII programs. 



Bilingual Aides 

Eight of the 27 schools visited have a bilingual aide in one 
or two vocational classes. Although the role of a bilingual aide 
should be an important one in vocational education, the exact role 
of the aide rarely seems clear and is often either underplayed or 
overplayed. For example, in marly classes, the bilingual aide does 
nothing more than pass out papers, collect assignments, and run 
photocopies. In other classes, the bilingual aide is expected to 
work individually or in small groups w\th LEP students to 
interpret the teacher's instruction in the students' native 
language. However, often the students lack some of the basic 
skills needed to understand an interpretation of the teacher's 
lesson and the aide ends up instructing students as well as 
interpreting instruction. In addition, aides often end up playing 
a counselor's role, as they are, sometimes the only cultural and 
linguistic link between these students and the school. Aides are 
sometimes even responsible for conducting parent conferences. 
Although no judgement is being made regarding the quality of the 
aides' instruction and counseling, it is important to remember 
that aides, with few exceptions, are nondegreed, noncertif icated, 
par^-time, untrained employees who are rarely paid more than the 
minimum wage. 




Exemplary Practice* h y X7 0ca ti ona1 

o Simplify the English on tests, 

o Get tests translated. 

o Change -ritten activities and tests to oral. 

o Encourage students to bring bilingual dictionaries to 

o Use a lot of demonstration 

o Use lots of examples. 

o Speak (English) distinctly and more slowly, 

o Highlight important parts of the book. 

° eSctrSns^o'a ^nVZ™ conce P<- (e.g., compare 
electrons to a crowded apartment). 

° ?f£Ah n K ngU ^ student to interpret out loud in class 

(for the benefit of LEPs) and ask other bilLial ?ud nt- 
if the interpretation was accurate. Ain suai student 

o Create sub-clusters so that studeits can specialize in nn P 
small aspect of the trade and still get a job' 

° written llttT* Per£0nB S3fety Skills instead of taking a 
o Go over names of tools, equipment, and parts frequently. 
° he?p? Cr ° SS and ask 3 ^lingual colleague for 

° o^KiS^ b * Cj ™ d music 

° 5^ native 

l^^^^l^. 1 ^^ ^ ^ leSSOn is 

o Have^a VESL teacher give the VESL lesson right in the shop 
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o Use a lot of gestures and pantomime. 

o Arrange student schedules so that there are bilingual 
students in the same class with LEP students (so the 
bilingual students can help and so that the LEP students 
feel raore comfortable) . 

o Come to work early to tutor LEP students individually. 

o Have LEP students paraphrase what was said to be sure it 
wis unders tood . 

o Ask LEP students lots of yes-no questions because they are 
easier to understand and to respond to. 

o Simplify the English of handouts. 

o Work out a ay for an advanced bilingual student to 
receive acauemic credit for acting as an aide. 

o Get the audio portions of slides and films trips translated 
and recorded. 

o Get handouts translated by collet gues, advanced students, 
or neighbors. 

o Use the students' native language now and then for 

affective and cultural purposes, even though the students 
are not LEP (e.g., When teaching how to roll dough, one 
instructor refers to the dough as a "tortilla" even though 
she is teaching in English). 



Questionable Practices 

A number of other practices that were observed and reported 
can be considered, at best, questionable. These practices include 
the following: 

o Speak to LEP students very loudly. 

o Have a rule that students can never use their native 

language in class because no one understands them and they 
may be cheating on assignments. 

o Remove all LEP students from class. 

o Base a judgment of LEP student understanding on their non- 
verbal behavior. 

o Do nothing special for LFP students and maintain the 
conviction that nothing special should be done. 
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o Say it is unfa:r to Americanj to give individual help to 
students who do not understand our language, 

o Force LEP students to separate from one another because it 
gets too noisy when they help each other. 

o Lecture all the time. 

o Jse very unclear handwriting at the blackboard, making it 
particularly difficult for students from non-Roman 
alphabet backgrounds to understand. 



Opinions of Students 

Seventy-six LEP and former LEP vocational students across the 
seven areas were asked whether or not they believe it is 
nreferable to have help in their native language (in their 

ocational classes) or whether it was preferable to lee.rn only in 
English. Eighty- two percent of the students interviewed believe 
it is preferable to have instructional help in their native 
language. Twelve percent disagreed and six percent were unsure. 
Students against using the native language expressed concerns 
about becoming ton dependent on their native language and not 
learning English. Students in favor of using the native language 
generally agree that ic is important to use English as much as 
possible but that it is both helpful and necessary to have things 
explained to them in their native language. One Iranian student 
enthusiastically described a day when his English-speaking auto 
mechanics teacher was absent and the substitute spoke Far si: 
"That teacher spent a lot of time with me explaining things in 
Farsi. It was really helpful." A Vietnamese students reports: 
"It is best to have an assistant who can explain in Vietnamese. 
Sometimes an advanced student helps. Vietnamese use bilingual 
dictionaries but they arp usually not technical enovgh. " An 
Hispanic student says, "It's good when the teacher speaks Spanish 
'cause they get mad when we speak Spanish to each other." 



ESL Instruction across All Sites 

The availability of some kind of ESL instruction across sites 
is difficult to document. First, some schools offer ESL 
instruction in name only, and observation shows the instruction to 
be something other than ESL. Other programs do not offer ESL 
themselves, but do offer it at other sites with wh." ch they have 
formal linkages. Other programs refer students to ESL programs at 
other sites with which they have no linkages or coordination. 
Some schools have ESL classes but limit eligibility to persons 
with nonresident visas or persons who speak no English at all. 

Three of the 27 programs, all secondary, claim to provide ESL 
instruction, but do not. One of these programs uses a language 
arts textbook designed for native speakers of English and simply 
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explains the material in Spanish (despite the presence of a few 
Asians in the class) . Two other programs, called ESL, consist of 
simplified content area instruction specifically for LEP students* 
Two other secondary schools, both vocational- technical centers, do 
not offer ESL instruction but indicate that LEP students t-*ke 
their ESL classes in their home or feeder comprehensive high 
schools. Upon observation of 2 of these high school programs (2 
schools which are not among the 27 participating in this study), 
it was discovered that ESL actually consists of academic content 
area instruction using the native language (i.e., bilingual 
instruction) . 

In general it was found that about two-thirds of the 
comprehensive high schools in this study do not provide adequate 
ESL instruction. Half (two out of four) of the vocaticnal- 
technical high schools provide no ESL and students must rely on 
their home schools. Eight of the thirteen adult schools (61.5 
percent) provide ESL. The five adult programs that do not offer 
ESL instruction, are all relatively small vocational programs that 
do not offer vocational instruction in more than one trade area. 



General ESL Instruction 

Fourteen of the 27 sites (52 percent) offer general ESL 
instruction. The textbooks most often used as reported by ESL 
instructors are as follows: 

o Dixson: 3 (1 secondary, 2 adul t) 

o Spec t rum : 2 ( 1 s econdary , 1 adul t ) 

o Lado : 2 ( secondary ) 

o English Alpha: 2 (secondary) 

o Finccchiaro: 1 ( secondary) 

o Krohn: 1 (adult) 

o English for Today: 1 (secondary) 

o Modern American English: 1 (secondary) 

o Side by Side: 1 (adult) 
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The most commonly taught language skills and components, as 
reported by ESL teachers, are as follows: 



o 


Grammar 


o 


Conversation 


o 


Survival 


o 


Heading 


o 


Writing 


o 


Vocabulary 



One class had a mixture of disadvantaged Hispanic LEP and 
bilingual students. The teacher used both ESL and remedial 
English content and techniques. In addition, he made it a point 
to use examples from the students' culture in his teaching. For 
example, when reviewing the parts of speech, he used the following 
sentence in his example: "The joyous feeling in the crowd 
provides elaborate dancing and the festive music of several local 
bands or conjuntos." 



Vocational ESL Instruction 

five of the 27 schools (18.5 percent) provide VESL 
instruction. All five schools are large adult programs. In four 
out of the five places, VESL instructors had to develop their own 
materials by adapting vocational materials. The fifth, a welding 
program, was able to use one of the few commercially available 
VESL texts. This text was originally developed and field-tested 
at this school. One of the five programs conducts the VESL 
instruction in the shop areas and the other four conduct class in 
separate places. In all of the five programs, the VESL instructor 
meets regularly with vocational instructors, and vocational 
instructors interviewed in all five sites unanimously and 
enthusiastically agree that VESL instruction is critical to the 
success of LEP students in their vocational classes. Vocational 
teachers of LEP students who work in programs that do not offer 
VESL instruction have mixed opinions about VESL instruction: 59 
percent believe it would be a good idea to coordinate their 
instruction with the ESL teacher; 26 percen' believe it would not; 
and 15 percent could not decide. One vocational teacher stated, 
"There's no need to meet with the ESL teachor; I can handle that. 
He's too busy with general English. 11 Five of the 15 ESL teachers 
(33 percent) are opposed to the idea of teaching VESL. The 
reasons offered are as follows: 

o The English level of the students in this class is too low 
for VESL. 
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o It is too difficult to teach VESL when there are 10 
different trade areas in one ESL class. 

o It is not necessary to teach VESL here because we do not 
allow LEP's into vocational classes. 

o It's not necessary to set cp a VESL class because the 
students can just ask me to explain vocational terms to 
them whenever they don't understand. 

o It is better for the vocational teacher to learn ESL 
techniques then vice versa. 



Employability Skills Instruction a nd 
Job Placement across All Sites 

Seventeen of the 27 programs (63 percent) provide students 
with on-site job placement by a trained placement specialist. Ten 
of these 17 programs are adult centers and seven are secondary 
programs. Thus, 10 of 13 adult programs (77 percent), and 7 of 14 
secondary programs (50 percent) in this study provide on-site job 
placement services. As might be expected, on-site job placement 
services are more readily available at vocational high schools (75 
percent) than at comprehensive high schools (40 percent). 

Job placement services are also reportedly provided by 
individual vocational teachers and by central placement offices, 
often located far from the actual training or instruction. In 
comprehensive secondary schools, job placement services are 
sometimes available only to students enrolled in cooperative 
programs. In other cases job placement is only for part-time 
"after school" kinds of jobs and not for full-time employment 
after graduation. 

Job placement services usually consist of providing 
employability skills instruction or counseling, contacting and 
arranging interviews for students with employers, and facilitating 
soiae post-placement Zollow-up communication. The methods most 
commonly used by the 17 placement specialists (some use multiple 
methods) are as follows: 

o Individual counseling: 8 (47 percent) 
o Special workshops: 5 (29 percent) 
o Special course: 4 (23.5 percent) 
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o Group counseling: 2 (12 percent) 
o Resource room: 1 (6 percent) 



Problems of LEP Students 

When placement specialists were asked whether it was more 
difficult to place LEP students on jobs, three (19 percent) 
indicated that it is consistently more difficult to place LEP 
students; six (37 percent) indicated that it is sometimes more 
difficult; and seven (44 percent) indicated that it is not more 
difficult. The reasons most often cited (some reported multiple 
problems) for increased difficulty with LEP students are as 
follows : 

o Problems with English language: 7 (41 percent) 

o Lack of support and too many demands by family: 4 (23.5 
percent) 

o Lack of transportation to job: 3 (18 percent) 

o Immigration problems: 3 (18 percent) 

o Poor attitude and low self-concept: 3 (18 percent) 

o Discrimination by employers: 2 (12 percent) 

o Unwillingness to give up public aid: 1 (6 percent) 

Placement specialists report that it is particularly frustrating 
to place Central American students because, despite the fact that 
many have visas and even social security numbers, tney do not have 
permission to work. 



Special Considera*- ions 
for LEP Students 

Of the 17 programs that provide on-site job placement 
services, 7 (41 percent) make some special kind of accommodation 
for LEP students. Accommodations include the following: 

o Providing special individualized counseling 

o Counseling in the native language 
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o 



Counseling more slowly 



^ Using simpler English when counseling 

o Focusing more on job applications and interviews 

o Taking LEP students to job sites 

o Getting bilingual students to interpret employabili ty 
skills instruction and counseling 

o Asking a bilingual counselor to copresent a special 
bilingual employability class 

o Trying to place LEP students in trade-related jobs that 
require fewer English skills 

o Preparing employers for LEPs 

The second to last accommodation on the list is best 
illustrated by the placement specialist for an air conditioning 
and refrigeration program. This individual finds that it is 
difficult for many well trained LEP persons to get and keep jobs 
because their English skills are too limited to handle the kinds 
of conversations that occur when visiting (English-speaking) 
private homes to make repairs. As a result, she makes an effort 
to place the most limited English speakers on jobs in industrial 
settings where they will be working with others. She also makes 
it a point to encourage LEP persons to continue to improve their 
English skills so that more employment options are available to 
them. 

Eight placement specialists reported that they try to help 
LEP students get and keep jobs by better preparing employers to 
work with them. In most cases, this preparation entails simply 
providing the prospective employer with advanced knowledge that 
the applicant is limited English proficient. In a few cases, 
placement specialists offer employers friendly advice on how to 
best work with LEP employees. Many placement specialists also say 
that they make it a point to place LEP students with employers who 
they know have successfully employed LEP persons in the past. 

Staff Development across All sites 

Despite the fact that the sites observed in this study were 
among those with the highest concentrations of LEP students in the 
nation, few of the principals/directors, vocational teachers, ESL 
teachers, counselors, or placement specialists have ever received 
training related to the BVT Model. 
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Principals/Directors 



Nine of the 27 principals and program directors (33 percent) 
interviewed are bilingual in languages spoken by the students they 
serve. In addition, two administrators are bilingual in languages 
other than those spoken by their students. Only 2 principals (7 
percent) have had training related to the BVT Model, and 15 of the 
21 who responded (71 percent) believe that such training was or 
would be helpful. Both of these principals/directors received 
their training as a result of previous involvement with a 
federally funded BVT or BVIT program. Of those who respond 
favorably toward such training, topics identified as being of 
particular value include cultural information, techniques for 
teaching LEP students, learning some of the students 1 native 
languages, use of bilingual peer tutors, and resources for 
teachers. One principal felt that it would be helpful to learn 
more about the students 1 cultures so that he could deal more 
effectively with parents. Two principals opposed to special 
inservice training made the following statements: 

o This kind of inservice training is not leally needed by 
the vo-tech administrators because students are only here 
for 2 1/2 hours. 

o Anyone properly trained in education can run a program 
with LEP students. It's not necessary. There's too much 
hullabaloo over that. 



Vocational Teachers 

Thirteen of the 45 vocational instructors interviewed (29 
percent) are bilingual in languages spoken by their students. In 
addition, seven vocational teachers have made an effort to learn 
and use some of their students 1 native languages, even if just a 
little. Only 2 of the 45 vocational teachers interviewed (4 
percent) have had some training related to the BVT Model. One of 
th *se two received training as a result of previous involvement 
with a federally funded BVT or BVIT program. An additional 12 (27 
percent) have had some general training related to bilingual 
education. Thirty-one of 48 responding (64.5 percent) believe 
that such training was and would be helpful; 6 (12.5 percent) 
believe that it would not; and 11 (23 percent) could not decide. 
Of those who responded favorably toward this training, topics most 
frequently identified as being most valuable include cultural 
information, instructional techniques, and learning some 
expressions in the students 1 native languages. Topics of 
particular interest to one instructcr are the effective use of 
bilingual students to translate materials (for LEP students) and 
the provision of time to adapt instruction for LEP stiHents. 
Vocational teachers were also asked whether they believe all 
vocational teachers in the nation should be required to have 
training in working with LEP students as part of their pre-service 
and/or certification preparation. Thirty-four of 43 (79 percent) 
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responded favorably; 3 (7 percent) responded negatively; and 6 (14 
percent) were undecided. On^ teach'. ~ 9 active in his union, who 
responded favorably, made it a point to say that this training 
should not be an additional requirement but should replace lass 
relevant material. 

Many vocational teachers spoke enthusiastically about the 
need for special training: 

o I took 22 units at X University and none included 
infor ation on teaching LEPs. 

o I spent five years at Y University and I never learned 
C4..y thing about that. 

o There are so many things we are forced to take that are 
such a waste of time. That would be more valuable! 

o Inservice training is really 3cessary, but only for the 
Anglo teachers. 

o Training would be helpful without a doubt. They only 
offer workshops on handicapped. 



V/ESL Teachers 

Twelve of w he 15 /ESL or ESL teacners (80 percent) 
interviewed are bilingual in languages spoken by their students 
and the additional three have studied and attempt to use a second 
language. Only 2 of the 15 (13 percent) have a degree in ESL. 
The remaining 13 have degrees in the following areas: 



o 


English: 2 


o 


Spanish: 2 


o 


History: 2 


o 


Education : 2 


o 


Asian Studies: 


o 


Internation 


o 


Linguistics : 


o 


kusjc: 1 


o 


Accounting: 1 



When asked if. they had evei received either preservice or 
inservice training in ESL methodology, 11 (73 percent) responded 
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«fui rm ^ 1Vely \ T ^ US ' nearly a third of the ESL teachers in this 
studj have no training whatsoever in teaching SSL. 

have no X kn^ 15 V ESL teachers < 40 Percent) report that they 

*J^ kn °" led ? e °J ° r experience in vocational education; 7 (47 
f -cent) indicate that they have had some informal exposure to 
vocational education; and 2 (13 percent) say they ha^e a formal 
background i n vocational education. tormai 

tr.inlS'-^viS? 15 i E ?£ teac:iers < 2 ? Percent) have had some 
training ln VESL and the BVT Model. Two of the four received 
training from a federally funded BVIT program. Nine of the 14 who 

S2SE?fVJ 4 PerCent) bGlieve SUCh train ^ was or would be 
helpful; 3 are unsure; and 2 do not believe it is necessary? 

Counselors 

Fifteen of the 23 counselors interviewed (65 percent) are 

hi 1 ^^ , ln - langUageS SP ° ken by the students. Three (20 percent 
have had training in the BVT Model and, in all cases, this 

f3iS??v W J! 5 j ^S Ult ° f their P^ous involvement with a 
federally funded BVT piogram. None of the other counselors has 
had such training. Of the 18 counselors who responded, 16 (89 
percent) believe that such training was or would be helpful 
Topics or special interest to these counselors include cultural 
informal- on, assessing LEP students, resources, and learning the 
languages of LEP students. learning tne 



Place. ;nt Specialists 



, ?}> of the 17 placement specialists interviewee J5 percent) 
2^ ° nly ° n ' J haS had any training related to the BVT 

T f /»w T i hat WaS thr0i;gh Previous participation in a federally 

™?h \ I , P r gram * Thirt een (76 percent) believe sucn training 
would be helpful, one doe-, not, and two are undecided. Topics of 
most interest to placement specialists include cultural 
w^^o^° n ' ^t^ng the best kinds of jobs for LEP persons, 
3'° ^ communicate with LEP students, learning some of their 
students' languages, and employer preparation. 



Summary of all Personnel 



this ^urTf iV \°f- the J 27 (43 P ercent ) Personnel interviewed in 
Onlv ?5 iq bj J in ? Ual ln lan 9 ua yes spoken by their students. 



w«i i «• perc " :nt ) have had some training related to the BVT 
Model Nine of the 12 (75 percent) received this training as a 
result of previous involvement witn a federally funded BVT or BVIT 
program. Sixty-nine percent of all personnel interviewed believe 

w^iVSf£L 1C ? n trai " ing r&lated t0 LEP vocational sf -dents was or 
would oe helpful. Topics of interest to i.,ost persons irclude 
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cultural information, teaching techniques, resources, and 
knowledge of the students 1 languages. 
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CH' D TER V 



CONCLUSIONS 



This chapter summarizes and discusses the major findings of 
this research and offer 3 recommendations for improving the 
condition of vocational education for LEP individuals. 



Summary of bindings 

The following are drawn from the author's observations across 
all sites: 

o Improved assessment and record-keeping techniques as well 
as corsistent policies are needed to know precisely the 
degree of participation of LEP students in vocational 
education programs in many places. 

o Better information about vocational education programs 

needs to be disseminated to LEP students. LEP stur'en^s in 
secondary schools must rely on guidance counselors who 
usually "counsel" LEP students into academic programs. 
Many counselors have strong biases against vocational 
education, and because bilingual instruction is usually 
only available in academic programs. In addition, there 
is a need for promotional material developed in languages 
other than English. Bilingual recruiting materials are 
usually developed only in Spanish. 

o Entrance testing i 1 interviewing geared to LEP students 
are needed to assure greater equity and access. However, 
vocational education programs that have entrance 
requirements, based on standardized reading tests in 
English, often exclude LEP studants from participating in 
vocational education or greatly limit their choices of 
program areas. 

o Instruments designed for LEP students do exist and should 
be more widely used. LEP vocational students are often 
inappropriately assessed with instruments designed for 
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English-speaking persons. These include measures of 
English proficiency, vocational interest, ■ ocational 
aptitude, and basic skills. 



o There is need for LEP vocational students in some state 
departments of education, districts, and schools. Some 
states, districts, and schools have policies and practices 
regarding LEP vocational students that appear to be 
irconsistent with federal and state civil rights 
pol- 5 cies. 

o ESL and bilingual instructional services available to LEP 
vocational students, especially as compared to the ESL and 
bilingual instructional services available to LEP student, 
enrolled in academic and professional programs of study, 
should be increased. 

o Techniques for appropriate and effective use of bilingual 
teacher aides in vocacional education programs exist and 
should be used more widely. 

o Vocational education personnel need increased training in 
serving LEP vocational students. 

o The most viable way to assure that LEP vocational students 
are served effectively is to establish a nonexclusionary 
policy, develop a plan for implementing that policy, and 
provide a competent full-time person to execute that 
pi; 1. 



Needs and Discussion 

Improving the condition of vocational education for LEP 
persons, whether they be young high school students, out of school 
youth, or adults, requires strong, serious, a d meaningful 
commitment on the parts of the federal government, state education 
agencies, colleges and universities, local education agencies, 
individual educators, professional associations, business and 
industry, the media, community-based organizations, commercial 
publishers, and LEP persons themselves. The needs of LEP persons 
are serious and pressing. Everyone needs to do more to improve 
upon this situation. 



Federal Responsibilities 

The federal government has '*.aken the lead in attempting to 
alleviate the inequiuy of opportunities and services for LEP 
persons through funding, legislation, and sincere attempts to 
encourage the nation to adopt the BVT Model as, at least, a 
guideline for serving LEP vocational students. Th~ federal BVT 
programs must continue to operate for several important reasons: 
they can provide the resources to train at least a modest number 
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of LEP students effectively; they can serve as demonstrations for 
other programs; and they can prepare staff so that services for 
LEP students can continue after funding ends. In order to realize 
each of these potential benefits, dual commitments are needed. 
The funded agency must demonstrate that it has a truly committed 
staff that is willing to M go above and beyond," if necessary to 
assure the success of the program. The funding agency must also 
demonstrate its commitment by providing at least 2 or 3 years of 
funding so that the training institutions have a fair opportunity 
to prepare themselves adequately. The funding agency mur t also 
monitor projects with as much of a spirit of assistance as 
possible and should provide technical assistance to new project 
staff in one or two meetings per year at one centralized location. 
In this way, project staff will have the benefit of sharing 
experiences with one another. If necessary, follow-up on site 
technical assistance should be provided. 

Unless substantial funding increases are anticipated, 3VIT 
projects should not be used to fund ertire degree programs for 
vocational educators. Instead, they should focus on the short 
term (one or two semesters per cycle) preparation of as many 
vocational educators as possible through a maximum of four 
courses. These courses should be applied toward degree or 
certification requirements to make them more attractive. BVIT 
programs should also be used to provide even shorter term 
technical assistance through 2-day inservice training sessions 
throughout the nation. BVIT programs should make a special effort 
uo include principals, directors, and vocational teacher educators 
among t*2ir participants. Topics given particular emphasis should 
be cultural information, awareness and sensitivity; practical 
techniqaes for vocational teachers, ESL teachers, administrators, 
counselors, placement specialists, and teacher aides for 
successfully implementing the BVT Model (whether or not these 
individuals are bilingual); resources, both human Ltid material, 
for effectively serving LEP students; and knowledge of even just a 
few expressions in the students' native languages, if only :or 
affective purposes. 

Other federal training programs serving LE? persons, 
including bi 1 ingual education, refugee assistance, JTPA, and 
migrant education should learn more about the benefits of thp BVT 
model and should encourage its adoption through their funded 
projects. In addition, it is essential that programs funded 
under bilingual education and vocational education immediately 
begin to address the needs of secondary LEP vocational students 
through fiscal support and encouragement to adopt the BVT Model. 
Finally, the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act should be 
amended in the future to provide for federal set-asides 
specifically for LEP individuals, as an entirely separate categor} 
t "om the di . advantaged set-aside. 




o 



o 



State Responsibilicy 

Persons. seas sh^lf^mereffrelVon "ca&r^s^ LEP 
properly addres sed. LEP indlvl duals are being 

are tSe'fSJl^ngr'" 6 W iB WhiCh t0 ^-™t such leadership 

pf?sonf y f?om C pn^ S -° r POliGies that exclude LEP 

persons from entering or successfully completina 
vocational education programs. weeing 

no^conf^^^f f 2 P° licies ^ make sure that they do 
not conflict with federal civil rights policies. 

Vi.it the areas in your state with the largest LEP 
ponctes'aff 'cc 3 f in f irSt - hand knowledge of how state 
the tffecll of \lTt? populations - Ask specifically about 
cne ettects of state requirements on LEP persons. 

traTn^ 1*5 ^Z* 1 * full -time Person who is properly 

in you? stfte C " ^ * Str0ng adVOCat ^ f ° r LEP students* 

Consider specific set-aside funds al."" cated by the Carl 

chac'if LEP £7*? StUdentS * TakG int ° conslde^cion 1 
chat if LEP students ere underrepresented in vocational 
education and are not being adequately recruicedfthis 

E£w CanMt 1 be baSed merel y on the number of Iep 
students currently enrolled. 

While still allowing for locally initiated efforts for t fp 
vocational students, es.ablish a specific state plan for 
serving LEP students and have the state LEP expert 
implement that plan with Carl Perkins funds. Encourage 
linkages with other state agencies so that services "In 
complement one another. es an 

^hi^ and revieW the P° lic ies and practices of local 
school districts toward LEP vocational students. If 
practices that discriminate against LEP students are 
^ho d 'i W ° r ^ Wlth thS distr ict, recommending measures and 
assistant remediation and offering technical 
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College* and University Rosponsibil i ties 



Institutes of higher education must also increase their role 
in serving LEP vocational students. Vocational teacher education 
programs must include in their curricula special courses or 
segments of each of their courses that focus on serving LEP 
students and on the BVT model. Vocational teacher education 
department heads should be sure that vocatj onal special needs 
teacher educators and special needs courses include state-of-the- 
art information on serving LEP students, instead of focusing only 
on handicapped students. It is also important not to rely on 
generic vocational special needs texr.books, since tliey also foc^s 
primarily on the needs of handicapped students. ESL tea:her 
training programs must begin to offer course work in vocational 
ESL, and bilingual teacher training programs must include in their 
curricula more information about bilingual vocational education 
instead of focusing only on bilingual academic instruction. 

University personnel who are involved with some aspect of 
vocational education for LEP persons, whether it be from e 
vocational education, bilingual education, ESL, counseling, or 
administrative perspective, should share their experiences through 
scholarly activities such as professional writing and conference 
presentations. There is still a dearth of literature related to 
LEP vocational students and similar topics. Discussions of these 
areas are needed and would be welcomed by many in the educational 
community. 



Local School Responsibilities 

The primary responsibility of local schools t\at ser /e or 
should serve LEP vocational students is siiuply to do all that is 
possible to incorporate each of v.he components of the BVT Model. 
In order to implement the model successful) y, both administrators 
^nd staff should seek appropriate inservice tr ining. 
Administrators must provide the necessary coordination and 
resources to make the plan successf u? . If necessary, a special 
LEP coordinator, who is properly trained, should assume the 
coordination responsibilities. 

There is a particular need for vocational ESL instruction at 
vocational-technical high schools because these schc y s have a 
tendency to depend on the feeder schools for ESL. Although an 
increase in instructional time in the vocational high school 
imposes certain difficulties, it is nevertheless cumbersome and 
impractical to expect close collaboration between ESL and 
vocational teachers who are miles apart. In the same way, there 
is a need for vocational technical high schools tc take more 
responsibility f- t assessing LEP vocational students and, again, 
not to depend or feeder schools. Assessment plans must be 
appropriately designed for LEP students and should include 
appropriate assessments of English proficiency, vocational 
interest and aptitude, and basic skills. All tests except the one 
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languSeslf^Ep's tuSStf °^ * i» the native 

should never be to ex^t lep .mT^ ^ PUrpOSe of assessment 
vocational education progr^sf £r0 " ^"c^ting in 

LEP JSdents^nt^vocaMo^ J" W ° re and becter bruiting of 
comprehensive h f education programs, especially!* 

apprised of the pote ^ la I h.°f ^1 COunselors should be better 

this information^nould L convened toTEp' ?^ 1 * duCation and 
they can understand. conveyed to LEP students in a manner 



Commercial Publishers' Respond hi i jtj 



es 



profiSrS 1 ?^ S at . conmerci al Publishers must be concerned with 
™L\1 e \^^ A *> P-3ects 

commercial DuLliohers ^ £ ■ the author 's opinion that 

market among^LEP r" 3 ^entially lucrative 

books and by marketing oxistfL S?i Cltlz 1 ens ' B Y developing VESL 

spiofal Nation reh^^tt^ " ts " tu " have backgrounds in 
and few of these writes S,^™^ t0 the handicapped, 
students. Publishers' 'snou?d^aL el L?e d thIt intiLltt^ " P 
^to^^ess:' 5 ^" 101 ' £ ° r LEP P ™ -v'itwa^Ks^efore they 

Professional Associa tions' Responsibilities 

AmocSKS'cSE Tell^T//^ Z* the A -' 1 «» Vocational 
Languages (TESOL ' JjS^f? of English to Speakers of other 

auyuages uesolj, the National Association for Biiinm, a i 
Education (NABE), the National Association for VocaMonaJ 

=aK 

tNAITTE) , can play an important role in .^proving conditions for 
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LEP vocational students while strengthening their own 
organization. Professional associations can and should encourage 
more publications and presentations from their members related to 
LEP vocational students. Although special issues of journals and 
special sessions can be a helpful way to begin, it is important 
that these special journal issues and conference sessions not 
serve as tokens, but rather as catalysts for more and continued 
activity in this area. Professional associations can provide 
vital leadership, advocacy, and information sharing. Association 
leaders and officials can help make this happen by actively 
recruiting interested individuals, by sol iciting relevant material 
from their members, and oy assisting groups of interested persons 
to organize and make the ir.ost of the benefits oi the association. 



Individual Responsibilities 

This research effort found that although too few people or 
agencies address th^ needs of LEP vocational students, there are 
s^ae caring individuals who do. These individuals are among the 
unsung heroes of this story: the refrigeration teacher who sought 
oat advanced bilingual students to translate his instructional 
materials (in three languages), type'"" them himse, f (except for the 
Chinese), and not only provided them to his students but also 
submitted them to the ERIC system; the auto mechanics instructor 
who quietly had his safety tests translated into Spanish so that 
more LEP students could get into his class; the counselor who 
constantly jeopardizes his job by fighting to remove inappropriate 
entrance requirempnts from the vocational prograu he works for; 
the administrator who had the courage to get on o Haitian Creole 
radio program with an interpreter and promote he vocational 
program; the part-tinu ^o- netology teacher who Cjtnes to work an 
hour early each day jub. j help LEP students succeed; :he 
counselor who gets LEP students into vocational classes despite 
the entrance requirements; the state official wh:> actually cites 
districts that discriminate against LEP vocat j on tl students; the 
VESL teacher who "burned out" after developing /ESL curricula iu 
15 trade areas; the publisher who took a risk on two VESL texts; 
the vocational teacher educator who took an unpopular position, 
but succeeded in introducing an LEP course inr.o the curriculum; 
the state official expert in bilingual vocational education who 
successfully fought to create the position he now holds; and LEP 
students who are persistent in getting enrolled iii vocational 
classes, who bring their 0 T, n bilingual dictionaries to school, and 
who use effective survival skills. 

This list could continue. What these individuals have in 
common is the ability to thir.k in a sensible and practical way 
about LEP vocational students, to question policies and ^lactices, 
and to take personal responsibility for the success of LEP 
vocational students. These exceptional practices iticiy some day 
become the norm, and caring individuals such as the^-e will receive 
the support they need to continue to serve LEP vocational students 
in the way the^ always have. 
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APPENDIX: MATERIA! ° „>ED IN THIS STUDY 

Date: 



School : 
Address 



Phone: 



Personnel Interviewed: 

Position 
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Profiles of Vocational Education Programs Se 
Limited Engl ish- Proficient Students 



Introduction for Interviews (English version} 

Hello, my name is Joan Friedenberg. I'm from the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education at The Ohio State University. The 
purpose of this interview is to collect and analyze information about 
limited English-proficient and Ulingual students in vocational educati 
in order to help solve their problems with employment. I would 
appreciate it very much if you would take some time to answer some 
questions. Your participation is completely voluntary and all of 
your answers will be kept strictly confidential. Results of tht study 
will be made public only in summary or statistical form. 



Profiles of Vocational Educa tion Programs Seryina 
Limited English-Proficient Students 



Introduction for Interviews (Spanish version) 

Buenos dias/buenas tardes, Yo soy Joan Friendenberg, Soy del Centro 
Nacional de Investigacion de la Educacion Vocacional de la Ohio State 
University. El proposito de esta entrevista es de recoger y analizar 
informacion relacionada cor. los estudi antes bilmgues vocacional es 
para ayudar a resolver sus problemas relacionados con el empleo, 
Le agradecena si pudiera contestar a algunas preguntas. Su 
parti cipaci on es completamente voluntaria y sus respuestas seran 
estrictamente confidenciales. Los resultados del estudio se haran 
publicos unicamente en un resumen estadistir^ de t ,1 forma gue las 
personas gue han particioado no podran ser identi ficadas. 
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Profiles of Vocational Education PrograMS Serving 
Limited English-Proficient Students 



Introduction for Interviews (Haitians Creole version) 
Alo. Mwen se Joan Frledenberg. Mwen soti nan bant rfasyonal de 
Investlgasyon ak Rechach cou Edikasyon Vokasyonal na Iniversite 
deta na Ohio. Bi intevyou sa-a se pou ranmase infomasyon sou 
etidlan bH1ng na edikasyon vokasyonal pou nou kabob rezout pwoblem 
travay yo. Mwen ca apresye sa anpil si ou ka reponn kek kesyon. 
Patis1pasyon-ou konpletman volonte e tout repons nou yo rete an sekre. 
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Principal 

A. General 

1. What are the major language groups in your school? 



2. What is your estimate of the number and percentage of students 
in this school whose native language is not English? (or request 
an ethnic breakdown of students). ^ 



3. How many of them would you estimate have problems 
understanding English? 



4. What other kinds of problems do they have? 



B. Recruiting 



1. In your school, how do you go about recruiting students 
for vocational education programs? 



2. Are there any special materials or procedures to recruit 
LEP students? 

Can you describe those efforts, materials, and procedures 
flyers in L1, involving ethnic organizations, announcements 
in L1 media, specific target population, etc.)' 



C. Staff 

(or request ethnic breakdown of staff and school schedule) 

1. Total number of teachers in school: 

1. a. For comprehensive H.S., number of voc teachers in school: 

2. Number of teachers with L1 other than English: 

2. a. For comprehensive H.S., number of voc teachers with 

L1 other than English: 

3. Number of teachers who are bilingual: 

3. a. For comprehensive H.S., number bilingual voc teachers: 

4. Number of ESL teachers: 

5. Other bilingual staff (include number and languages): 
Counselors 

Placement specialists 

Teacher aides 

Administrators 

Maintenance/Janitorial staff 

Clerical staff 

School nurse 

Librarians 

Media Specialists 

ESL teacher 

Other (specify) 

». Does anyone on your school's staff have an educational deqrei 
or concentration in either ESL or Bilingual Education? ___ 

Describe: 



7. Has anyone on your school's staff acquired expertise in either 
ESL or Bilingual Eduction? 

Describe: "° f?$ 



8. Have you or any of your school's staff received any in-service 
training 

related to working with LEP students? 

Describe: 



9. Do you think such training was/would he helpful? 



10. If so, what types of topics were/would be most important? 



11. Do the vocational teachers in your school ever meet and work with 
ESL teachers to coordinate their instruction? 



12. Do you think such meetings are necessary or would be helpful? 



13. Is there any language minority or "LEP" representation on any of 
your school's advisory committees? 



14. In what ways are employers involved with LEP students? 



15. Have you ever considered having a special program or 
program design for LEP students? 
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D. Facilities 

Does the school have (describe type, number, and locations): 
Microcomputers 

Language Masters 

Bilingual signs 

Cassette tape recorders 

Other:- 
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Counselor 



A. General 

1. What are the major language groups you "ork with in your school 

2. Do certain groups of non-native speakers of English tend to 
work in specific types of jobs? Explain: 

3. How would you describe community attitudes towards 
non-native speakers of English? 



B, Recruiting 



1. In your school, how do you go about recruiting students 
for vocational education programs? 



2. Are there any special materials or procedures to recruit 
LEP students? 



Can you describe those efforts, materials, and procedures 
(flyers in L1, involving ethnic organizations, announcements 
in L1 media, target population, etc.)? 



C. Screening, Intake, Assessment 



1. Do LEP students take intake assessments that are different 
from what other students take? Explain: 



4ni 




ntake assessments do LEP 
no, M why not?) 



a. Vocational interest inventories? 
Who administers? 
When administered? 
Instrument or method used: 
Available in other languages? 

Which? 

How are results used? 

b. Vocational aptitude tests? 

Who administers? 
When administered? 
Instrument or method used? 
Available in other languages? 
Which? 

How are results used? 

c. English proficiency test? 
Who administers? 
When administered? 
Method/ instrument used? 
How are results used? 



d. Native language proficiency test? 
Who administers? 

When administered? 

Methods or instruments used? 
Which languages? 
How are results used? 
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e. Other: 



Who administers? , 

When administered? 

Instrument or method used? 

Available in other languages? « 

Which? 

How are results used? 

3. Do students who are LEP or non-native speakers of English 
tend to enroll more in certain trade areas than in others? 

Explain: 

4. Who has the major responsibility for helping students make 
vocational course selections? 

5. How is that decided (which trade area)? 

6. What special kinds of problems do you find with LEP students? 
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? ' StflcWw iJSfi? 1 " h ° da "° nst ™« ■ ■»* of EngHsh 



a. not admitted to school 

b. not admitted to voc. program, but given help first 
ESL Prevoc. ESL 

VESL Remedial English 

Other (Explain) 

c Admitted to voc program and given special help 

during voc. instruction: M 

ESL Prevoc. ESL 

VESL Remedial English 

L1 support other (explain) 

d. Admitted into traditional voc-ed program 



8. Have you ever had any formal or informal traininn 0 n 
how to work with LEP students? ««"un, on 



If yes, describe: 



9. Do you think such training was/would be helpful? 



10. Are there any specific thinqs you wish you could knnu 
more about rpgarding LEP students? 
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11. Have you ever studied a foreign language? If so, 
can you tell me a little about that experience? 



12. Have you ever visited a foreign country? If so, 
what was your impression of the people and customs 9 
(Where did you go, for how long, etc.) 
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ESL Teacher 



A . GENERAL 

U Tout school maj ° r Ian9Uage ^ work with in 



2 ' i^ras kmee ^ATgasnf 



3. Are there any language-mi nor ity-owned businesses? 



4. What kinds of problems does each language group have? 



5 " o W f a Engnsh? mmijnity aUitUdeS t0Wards non " n ^ive speakers 



B. ESL Instruction 

1. What kinds of things do you teach in your ESL class? 



2. Can you tell me what some of the trade areas 
your students are pursuing ? 



3. Have you ever considered teaching job-related 



cr vocational ESL? 

9C 
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4. Do you ever meet with their vocational teachers to plan? 
never occasionally regularly 
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5. W.iat kinds of instructional materials are you using? 

( identify) 

a. General ESL text: 

b. Prevoc. ESL text: 

c. VESL text: 



(describe) 

d. Materials developed locally: 

e. Teacher-aaapted voc. mat' Is: 

f. Other: 



6. Are you satisfied with the materials you are using? 



7. What is most useful about the materials you are using? 



8. What are some of the problems with the materials? 



9. If you could have any kinds of materials, what would you want? 



10. What is/are your degree(s) in? 



11. Have you had any training in ESL methodology? Describe: 
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12. Do you have any experience in voc-ed? Describe: 



13. Do ) ,u speak a language other than English? 

14. Have you ever lived or visited outside of the U.S.? 



16. Do you think such training was/would be helpful? 



17. What kinds of topics would be most helpful? 
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Vocational Teacher 

Specify Program Area 



A. General 

i. What are the major language groups in your Ciass? 



B. Student Progress 

1. Do you find that students from certain language backgrounds 
perform better (or worse) than students from other backgrounds? 

Explain: 



2. Do you find that students from certain language backgrounds 
tend to be absent more (or less) frequently than other students? 

Explain: 



B. Classroom Layout 

1. Do students select their own seats/work stations? 

2. Are they in these seets all of the time; some of the time? 

3. What are your feelings about LEP students from the same 
language background sitting together or sitting spread 
out among the others? 



4. (Sketch seating/work station arrangement, if possible) 
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C. Language Use (excluding written materials) 

1. Can you describe any special things you do wncn you are 
teaching students who have difficulty understanding English? 



. How do you handle safety instruction with students who have 
difficulty understanding English? 



* !f?ri^. te + aCher speaks in EngIish t0 LEP students, s/he: 
(if observation is possible) 

Speaks ai a normal volume 

Avoids "baby talk" 

Avoids unnecessary slang 

Speaks at a normal or slow normal pace 

Gets confirmation that LEP's have understood 

Gives confirmation that LEP's were understood 

Uses sufficient and appropriate gestures 

Uses yes/no and either/or when questioning 

Snllf nS 9Hsh by avoidin 9 complicated embedded 

sentences and pronouns. 
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Are LEP students' native languages ever used? If so, can you 
describe how, when, and which languages, and for what purposes? 



Never used 

Used by teacher (specify languages) 

Exclusively/most of the time 

About half of the time 

As needed, to clarify 

Other (specify): 

Used by bilingual aide(s) (Note languages to the right) 

Regularly: whole grp sm grp indiv 

As needed: whole grp sm grp indiv 

Used by peer tutors (Note languages to the right) 

Regularly: whole grp sm grp indiv 

As needed: whole grp sm grp indiv 

Other(s): (specify: 



How do you decide when to use the students' native language? 
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D. Instructional Materials 

cZ % isiaytSS" 1 wmten materiais for lep students? 

Y?s ib^e chart) n 0 



L1 

imported 



Textbooks 



Instruction 
Sheets 



Commercial 
manuals 



non- 
commercial 
manuals 



manufacturer 
literature 



Industry/Ei v 
materials 



Modified by 
teacher to 
include LI 



Bilingual 



LI translationlSimplified 
of English English by 
version Iteacher 



Other 



Other: 
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2. What problems or successes are you having with these written 
materials (with your LEP students)? 



3. Are there any kinds of instructional materials ycu wish you 
could have for your LEP students? Describe: 



4. Which of the following A-V materials do you use with your 
LEP students and how do you use them? 

a. Language Master: 

b. Cassette tape recorder: 

c. Posters, signs, charts: 

d. Fi lms/f ilmstrips: 

e. Others: 

5. Are there any safety signs in the classroom? 

If so, are there any in languages other than English? 

Describe: 



E. Attitudes/Cultural Sensitivity 

1. From your experiences, what kinds of special problems do 
LEP students have? 
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2. What are some of the cultural customs of your LEP students? 



3 ' y^u kn h oI e of! y SpeCifiCall > related t0 work or education that 



4 ' IS HP^f^JA^ or religious events are observed by 



your LEP students? 



5. Does the school recognize these holidays in any way? 



6. Do you think it is best for students not to be allowed 

Sct2Hn + Cl ? SS T il ?' ey know En 9 lish wel1 or can you make 
adjustments for their limited English proficiency' 



7. Are there any ESL teachers in your school? 

8. Do any of your students take ESL? 



9. Do you ever meet with the ESL teacher? 
Describe: 



10. Do you think such meetings are/would be helpful? 



11. Have you ever studied a foreign language 7 Which 
Did you find it to be a difficult experience? 



experi 

lOf 
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12. Have you ever had the opportunity to visit a foreign country? 
Which? What was your impression of the country, its people 
and customs? 



13. Have you ever participated in a course, seminar, or 
workshop concerning teaching LEP students? (Describe) 



14. Do you think such training was/would be helpful? 



15. What kinds of things were/would be especially helpful? 



16. Do you think all vocational teachers should have some instruction 
in teaching LEP vocational students as part of their professional 
preparation? 



17. Are there any comments or opinions you would like to express 
regarding teaching LEP vocational students? 




Placement Speci alist/Job Develop s 

A. General 

1. What are the major language groups you work with? 

2 * ?n°nnch ta i n f? UpS °f LEP P ersons or non-native speakers of 
English tend to work in specific types of jobs? SpXE: 



3 ' a?fthe?e? ° f Ianguage - minori ty-owned businesses 



4 ' ^Sp^al? ° f Pr ° bIemS W ° Uld y ° U Say each Ian 9 u ^ 



5 ' of W Eng?ifh? 10yGr attitUd6S t0W3rdS non " n ^ive speakers 



B.Job Placement 

1 ' placed^n^jSgsl 6 " 1396 ° f ^ ° f y ° Ur StUdents ™ successfully 

2. What do you estimate the placement rate to be for LEP students? 

3. In what kinds of jobs are LEP students placed? 

108 „ 
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4. Do you find it more difficult to place LEP students? 



5. If so, what do you think are the main causes? 
(probe: lang. problems? employer attitudes? ) 



6. How are students, in general, given employability skills training? 
(probe: classes, workshops, individual counseling?) 



7. Is there any special kind of employability skills traininq for 
LEP students? 

Can you describe it? (probe: in their LI, addressing cultural 
differences, employer attitudes?) 



8. Are employers ever given any help or training in how to deal 
with LEP persons or do employers ever tell you about specific 
problems they have with LEP persons? Describe: 



9. Are there any kinds of special follow-up services for placed 
LEP students? 
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10 -to Ha pU° U LEp e p r e?fo r ni" Pated "' any Speclall2ed tra1 "^ '» 



Describe: 



11. Do you think such training was/would be helpful? 



What topics in particular were/would be most helpful? 



12. Have you ever studied a foreign language? If so 
can you tell me a little about that experience?' 
(which language, for how long, etc.) 



13. Have you ever visited a foreign country? if so, 
can you tell me about that experience (where you 
went, your impressions, how long, etc.)? 
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Community Data 




A. 


General Demographic 




1. 


What is the total population of the community? 




2. 


Is the community basically urban, suburban, rural? 




3. 


What is the ethnic breakdown of the community? 




4. 


Describe how long each group has had a presence in the 
community. 




5. 


What is the mean income level for the community? 




6. 


What percentage of each group falls within each income category? 
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B. Employment 



!l iS the 9eneral unem Ployment rate in the corrrounity? 

2 ' What ^ i$ the general unemployment rate for the state? 

3. What is the unemployment rate for non-native soeakPt « 
of English in the community? (specify by language gr oup) 



% 
% 



% 



w 4- k Do certain groups of LEP's/non-native speakers of English tend to 
in specific types of jobs? Explain: 



What language minority-owned businesses are there in the connunity? 
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C. Resources 



To what degree are the following kinds of community resources 

available for non-native speakers of English? 

(Specify language(s) and degree (0-3), where applicable- 



child care ( ) 



transportation ( ) 



bilingual child care ( ) prof, assoc. in L1 ( ) 



mental health in L1 ( ) 



ethnic social clubs ( ) 



TV in L1 ( ) 



radio in L1 ( ) 



newspapers in L1 ( ) 



religious services 
in L1 ( ) 



immigration counseling ( ) 



other legal help 
in L1 ( ) 



medical care ( ) 



housing ( ) 



prof. lie. exams in L1 ( ) 



city street signs in l1 ( ) 



ethnic festivals ( ) 



driver's licenses 
in L1 ( ) 

voter reg. cards 
in L1 ( ) 

ethnic CBO's ( ) 



ethnic chamber of commerce ( ) 



other: 



( ) 



E. BVE Resources 



1. Are there any federally funded BVT/BVIT/BVE Materials Development 
projects in the state? Which? Where? 



Describe: 



2 ' E^Sti?" any federa " y sponsored BVE " ork ^ops 

Er&lM S2? edUCat '°" de P~ personnel 
Which workshops? 
Which personnel? 

3. Are there any refugee resettlement programs in the state? Where? 
Describe: 



4 * t^^P^^^t^onir^ud^r 3CtiVitieS hdVe bee " Elated 
__ workshops Materials development 
programs other 

Describe: 



5 * c W o h ln k !;ffo°? L?p eC iorke"s? Stry " baSGd Pr ° 9rams are there in the 

Job-site ESL _ Job-site VESL 

__ Bilingual OJT special Counseling 
Other 

Describe: 
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6. What kinds of special programs exist for LEP students in private 
trade schools? 



7. Are there any migrant education programs for adults in the state? 
Where? 

Describe: 

8. Which BEMC's and EACS service this state? 

9. Does the state have a special staff person for bilingual voc-ed? 
Describe: 



10. What provisions are written in the state plan for LEP 
vocational students? 



F. Community Attitudes 

1. What kinds o* issues concerning non-native English groups 
surface on the editorial pages of the newspapers? 



2. On radio and TV "talk" shows? 



Explain? " biIingualism " been a campaign issue in local elections? 
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District Data 



1. How does your district determine when someone is LEP? 



2. What is your estimate of the number and percentage of 
students who are LEP or non-native speakers of English 
enrolled (include breakdown by language group): 



in the total district 
( Language ) 



%) 



in secondary voc-ed 
( Language ) 



in adult voc-ed 



( Language 



%) 
%) 
%) 

%) 



%) 
%) 



%) 

%) 



3. What is your estimate of the general drop-out rate in 
your district? % 
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4. What is your estimate of your district's drop-out rate 
for non-native speakers of English or LEP persons? % 



(by language group) 

%_ 

% 

% 



5. When and why would you say they usually drop out? 



6. How much coiiimuni cation is there between district level Voc-Ed 
administrators and: (rate 1-4) 

4 - Regular planned meetings 

3 - Occasional, intentional contact (as-needed) 

2 - Met once or twice; know each others 1 names 

1 - Do not know each other 

NA - Not applicable 

District bilingual education administrators 

State/regional TES0L/NA8E meetings 

Local migrant education programs 

Local JTPA programs serving LEP's 

Local/state refugee resettlement programs 

Local Bilingual Ed/ESL teacher educators 

Local/state federal BVE programs 



7. Does your district require a certain level of English proficiency 
before an LEP student can enter secondary vocational programs? 
Explain: 



8. Does your district require a certain level of English proficiency 
q before an LEP student can enter adult vocational programs? 
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9 * JdoJ??n r n f f ne i n the district wh0 has considered 
studenEs? P6C Pr ° 9ram Plan f0r LEP national 



10 ' f^l'meetfngs? ^ °" the " ° f ^ d -trict 



11 \^nJ° U f er u ha 2 the ?PP° rtu nity to participate in a course 
seminar, or workshop related to LEP students? course, 

Describe: 



12 ' r^ed^n! 5 eC + hniCa l assistance » ^ch as a workshop, 
related to LEP students is/would be helpful? 



If so, for whom? 



What kinds of topics should be addressed? 



13. How are "set-asides" being used? 
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Students 
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1. Where are you originally from? 

2. What is your native language? 



3. How long have you lived in the U.S. (mainland)? 
(if applicable) 

4. Have you ever had a job? Describe: 



4. Why did you choose this program? 



5. What kind of job do you hope to have in the future? 



6. Is this program helping you? 



7. What are your biggest problems in school? 



8. About how many times have you missed class since you 
started this year? (Why?) 



9. Do you have opportunities to ask questions in class? 



10. Does your teacher praise you? 
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11. Do you like to get together with your classmates'? 
(work together in class, eat, go out, which classmates) 



12. Do you often feel that you do not understand what is 
going on in class? 



13. What kind of English classes do you get? 



14. Do the English classes help you? 



15. Are there any teachers or counselors in the school who speak 
(name student's language)? 



16. Is it helpful to have people who can speak 



? Why? 



17. What do you like best about your school? 
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Students 



(Spanish version) 



1. Donde naciste? 

2. Cual es tu idioma nativo? 

3. Por cuanto tiempo has vivido aqui? 

4. Has trabajado alguna vez? Que tipo de trabajo? 

5- Por que escogiste este programa? 

6- Que clase de trabajo te gustaria tener en el futuro? 

7. Te ayuda esta clase? 

8. Cuales son tus problemas mas serios en la escuela? 

9. Cuantas veces has faltado a la clase este ano? (p or qU e?) 

10. Hay oportuni^ades de hacer preguntas en clase? 

11. Te elogia tu profesor(a)? 

12. Te gustan tus companeros/as de clase? 

13. A veces crees que no entiendes en clase? 
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14. Que tipo de clase de ingles tomas? 



15. Te ayudan las clases de ingles? 

16. Hay profesores/as o consejeros/as en esta escuela aue 
hablan espanol? 

17. Te ayuda tener personas que hablan espanol en tus clas?s? 

18. Que te gusta mas de tu escuela? 
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Students (Haitian Creole version) 

1. Ki kote ou sodi origenelman? 

2. Ki lang matenel ou? 

3. Konbyen tan ou abite ozetazini? 



5- Pou ki sa ou chwazi pwogram sa-a? 



6. Ki kalite travay (job) ou ta rinmen ganyen nan fiti? 



7. Eske pwogram sa-a ede ou? 



8. Ki pi gwo pwoblem ou nan lekol (ou)? 



9- Konbyen fwa ou manke klas deci ou komanse lekol 
nan ane sa-a? (pou ki sa?) 



10. Eske ou gen opotinite pou ou mande kesyon nan klas? 



11. Eske pwofese ou fe louanj pou ou? 



12. Fske ou renmen kondisip ou yo? 



13. Eske ou santi nu konn pa konprann sa ki ap pase nan 



4. Eske ou janm travay? 



Esplike travay ou: 
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14. Ki kalite klas angle ou genyan? 

15. Eske klas angle yo ede ou? 



16 * pa'le kreJol? PW ° feSe ° U k ° nSeyG nan leko1 la ki 

17 " f^V! f de si 9enyan moun ki P^e kreyol na 
lekol la? Pou ki sa? 



18. Ki sa ou pi renmen nan lekol ou? 
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